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RKPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  Revised  Laws  and  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  School  Board, 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  annual  report 
of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1905  respectfully 
submit  the  following : 

SCHOOL     SYSTEM. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  comprises^  one 
Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools  (one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls),  nine  High  Schools,  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  (for  boys),  sixty-two  Grammar  Schools, 
seven  hundred  eighteen  Primary  Classes,  seven  Special 
Classes,  one  hundred  Kindergartens,  one  School  for  the 
Deaf,  six  Evening  High  Schools  and  thirteen  Evening 
Elementary  Schools,  six  Evening  Drawing  Schools, 
a  special  School  on  Spectacle  Island,  forty-six  Manual 
Training  Schools,  and  thirty-six  Schools  of  Cookery. 

STATISTICS.^ 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1905,  excepting  the  number  of  children  in  Boston 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and  the 
number  reported  as  attending  public  and  private 
schools,  which  are  from  the  census  taken  September 
1,  1905: 

1  June  30, 1905. 

2  Other  and  more  complete  statistics  may  be  found  in  School  Documents  Nos.  7 
and  8,  1905. 
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Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  Sept.  1,  1905  ..... 

Number  attending  public  schools  Sept.  1,  1905     . 
Nvimber  attending  private  schools  Sept.  1,  1905    . 
Whole   number   of    different   pupils   registered   in   the 
pub  he  day  schools  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1905: 
Boys,  52,330 ;  girls,  50,550 ;  total  .... 


101,865 
75,368 
15,913 


102,880 


REGULAR    SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School. 

Number  of  teachers     .... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
Average  attendance     .... 


17 

286 
280 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 
Number  of  schools       ..... 
Number  of  teachers     ..... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    . 
Average  attendance     ..... 

Grammar  Schools. 
Number  of  schools      ..... 
Number  of  teachers     ..... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     . 
Average  attendance     ..... 

Prim,ary  Schools. 

Number  of  schools       ..... 
Number  of  teachers     ..... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     . 
Average  attendance     ..... 

Kindergartens . 
Number  of  schools       ..... 
Number  of  teachers     ..... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     . 
Average  attendance     ..... 


12 

269 

6,998 

6,587 


62 

1,128 

45,291 

41,923 


711 

716 

33,296 

29,523 


99 

185 

5,301 

4,046 
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SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 


Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Number  of  teachers     .......  15 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  137 

Average  attendance     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  122 

Evening  Schools.^ 

Number  of  schools       .......  19 

Nmnber  of  teachers     .......  282 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .          .         .          .  9,171 

Average  attendance     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  6,837 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Number  of  schools       .......  6 

Number  of  teachers     .......  32 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  647 

Average  attendance     .......  460 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers     .......  1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  7 

Average  attendance     .......  7 

Special  Classes. 

Number  of  classes        .......  7 

Number  of  teachers     .......  7 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .          .          .          .  94 

Average  attendance     .......  74 

'  There  are  forty-six  Manual  Training  Scliools  and  thirty-six  Schools  of  Cookery, 
but  as  the  pupils  of  the  regular  public  schools  attend  them  they  are  not  included  in 
these  tables. 

2  Five  of  the  Evening  High  Schools  are  organized  In  two  divisions,  Division  I. 
holding  sessions  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings;  Division  II.  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Thus  there  are  practically  two  sets  of  pupils  and 
but  one  set  of  teachers.  For  statistical  purposes,  the  two  sets  of  pupils  are  added 
together,  while  the  teachers  are  counted  but  once. 
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RECAPITULATION . 

Number  of  schools : 

Regular    ........  885 

Special^ 34 

Number  of  teachers : 

In  regular  schools      .         .         .         .         .         .        2,315 

In  special  schools  ^    .         .         .         .         .         .  337 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  : 

In  regular  schools     .         .         .         .         .         .91,172 

In  special  schools ^    ......      10,056 

Average  attendance : 

In  regular  schools     ......      82,359 

In  special  schools  ^    ......        7,500 

The  annual  report  of  the  School  Committee  usually 
consists  of  a  review  of  the  more  important  mat- 
ters that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board 
during  the  year  that  it  covers,  with  such  comments 
and  suggestions  relating  to  the  school  system  in  gen- 
eral as  seem  opportune  and  useful.  This  year,  how- 
ever, your  committee  find  that  the  recently  issued 
report  of  the  Superintendent  has  so  fully  covered  this 
field  that  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  add  to  what 
has  already  been  said  by  him. 

Previous  to  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  1875,  Boston,  with  its  342,000  inhabitants, 
administered  its  school  affairs  through  a  Board  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  sixteen  persons.  At  the  same  time 
the  School  Board  of  London,  with  a  population  of  over 
3,000,000,  numbered  but  fifty  members,  and  Birming- 
ham, with  approximately  the  same  population  as  Bos- 

1  Special  classes  included. 
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ton,  had  a  Board  of  but  thirty.  In  the  spring  of  1875, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  providing  that 
at  the  annual  election  occurring  in  that  year  twenty- 
four  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  city,  should  be  elected 
to  constitute,  with  the  Mayor  as  chairman  ex  officio, 
the  School  Committee.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  change  was  "  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
business,"  a  remark  which  perhaps  refers  to  delays 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  which  not  infre- 
quently made  postponements  of  the  meetings  of  the 
former  Board  necessary.  In  1885  an  act  was  passed 
amending  the  City  Charter,  and  providing,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Mayor  should  not  be  a  member, 
nor  preside  at  any  of  the  meetings,  nor  appoint  any  of 
the  committees  of  either  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  of 
the  School  Committee.  Since  then,  until  the  present 
year,  this  organization  has  remained  undisturbed,  and 
eight  persons  have  been  elected  annually  to  serve  on 
the  committee  for  a  term  of  three  years,  excepting  in 
infrequent  cases  when  the  death  or  retirement  of  a 
member  necessitated  the  election  of  a  successor  for  the 
remainder  of  an  unexpired  term. 

The  present  Board  of  twenty-four  members  has 
therefore  existed  thirty  years,  in  which  time  it  has 
initiated  man}^  reforms  and  accomplished  much  for  the 
advancement  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  a 
word  of  praise  may  be  said  of  the  faithful  and  unsel- 
fish service  rendered  by  men  and  women  of  great 
ability  and  high  ideals  who  have  served  upon  the  School 
Committee  during  this  period  from  a  sense  of  civic  duty, 
and  often  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  their  personal 
interests.  The  appreciation  of  their  fellow-citizens  has 
not  infrequently  been  expressed  by  repeated  re-elections, 
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and  one  of  our  number  this  year  completes  a  service 
upon  the  School  Committee  of  this  and  of  a  neighboring 
annexed  municipality  extending  over  twenty-two  years, 
of  which  the  last  fifteen  have  been  consecutive.  This 
long  service  has  been  marked  by  untiring  and  zealous 
effort,  and  by  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the  interests 
committed  to  his  charge. 

Under  the  new  law  (Chap.  349,  Acts  of  1905),  at  the 
municipal  election  held  in  December  of  the  present 
year,  two  members  were  elected  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  thereafter  at  each  annual 
municipal  election  there  are  to  be  elected,  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  so  many  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  member  or  members  whose  term  or 
terms  are  about  to  expire.  Thus  the  elective  system 
still  continues,  although  an  effort  was  made  to  induce 
the  Legislature  to  establish  a  committee  whose  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 


APPLICATION     OF    MODERN     BUSINESS    METHODS    TO 
EDUCATIONAL    ACTIVITIES. 

In  this  era  of  great  business  and  financial  enter- 
prises, the  success  of  which  depends  in  many  cases 
upon  superiority  of  output,  economical  administra- 
tion, and  elimination  of  waste,  it  seems  pertinent  to 
consider  whether  some,  at  least,  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  successful  corporations  could  not  be  employed  to 
advantage  in  our  school  system.  In  other  words,  are 
all  the  by-products  of  our  schools,  so  to  speak, 
utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  degree ;  is  our 
administrative  machinery  economical  and  efficient,  and 
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does  our  product^meet  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity which  absorbs  each  year  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  from  the  public  schools,  each  of  whom 
must  find  a  place  in  domestic,  business  or  profes- 
sional life?  If  this  product  were  such  as  to  come 
into  direct  and  open  competition  with  the  goods  from 
other  markets;  were  its  value  a  concrete  thing  that 
could  be  weighed  or  measured  by  accepted  standards ; 
could  we  know  how  much  it  cost  to  produce  each 
of  its  units,  the  problem  of  an  efficient  and  economi- 
cal management  of  the  school  system  could  easily 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  mathematical  formula;  but  it 
goes  without  saying  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 
We  can,  however,  arrive  at  a  more  or  less  definite 
conclusion,  aided  largely  perhaps  by  the  experience 
of  other  cities,  as  to  whether  our  administrative 
methods  are  reasonably  sound  and  efficient. 

Everyone  is  in  agreement  that  certain  fundamental 
educational  training  is  essential.  A  child  should  be 
taught  to  read,  to  write,  to  spell,  to  perform  certain 
elementary  processes  in  arithmetic,  and  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  grammar,  geography,  and  perhaps  be 
acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of  history,  especially 
of  the  United  States.  The  law  of  the  State  requires 
that  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  years  shall  attend  school.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides that  certain  subjects  in  addition  to  those  named, 
such  as  bookkeeping,  drawing,  music,  manual  train- 
ing, foreign  languages,  ethics,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences,  etc.,  shall,  or  may  be,  taught  to  an 
extent  and  thoroughness  not  definitely  prescribed,  and 
that  opportunities  for  high  and  evening  school  instruc- 
tion   shall    be    provided  under    certain  defined  condi- 
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tions.  It  then  rests  upon  the  school  authorities  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  with  the  financial 
means  placed  at  their  disposal. 

From  time  to  time  this  situation  presents  itself : 
The  cost  of  the  schools  exceeds,  or  threatens  to 
exceed,  the  appropriation.  It  is  alleged  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  administration  of  the  system  is  need- 
lessly extravagant  —  too  many  fads  and  frills  —  and 
on  the  other,  that  the  schools  are  what  the  public 
demands,  and  that  their  cost  cannot  be  reduced 
without  serious  injury  to  the  system  and  great 
detriment  to  the  community.  If  expenses  must 
be  cut,  the  first  thought  is  apt  to  be  what  can  be 
saved  in  the  compensation  of  the  teachers,  because 
this  item  represents  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure,  and  a  saving  here  is  immediate,  tangi- 
ble and  elementary  in  its  simplicity.  A  cut  of  5 
per  cent,  produces  so  much  gross  saving;  a  10  per 
cent,  reduction  doubles  this  amount,  and  so  on  as 
far  as  figures  go,  making  it  exceedingly  easy  to  cut 
the  coat  to  fit  the  cloth. 

It  may  also  be  suggested  that  certain  departments 
are  needlessly  costly,  and  could  be  discontinued  with- 
out serious  injury  to  the  system  as  a  whole.  Be- 
yond this  point  we  rarely  go.  In  some  way  the 
crisis  is  tided  over,  and  we  continue  as  before, 
adding,  from  time  to  time,  a  little  here,  a  little 
there,  to  our  expense  account  in  improvements  and 
extensions,  not  always  because  these  tilings  are 
urged  by  teachers  or  those  employed  in  the  system, 
but  because  they  are  demanded  by  the  community, 
or  forced  upon  us  by  the  growing  complexity  of 
modern  life.     A  railroad   manager   knows,  for   exam- 
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pie,  within  a  comparatively  narrow  margin,  what 
percentage  of  his  gross  or  net  receipts  should  go  for 
operating  expenses.  If  that  rate  be  exceeded  there  is 
extravagance.  If  it  be  unduly  diminished  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  his  road  is  being  impaired.  We 
know  only  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  varies 
from  year  to  year,  with  a  distinct  tendency  to 
advance.  We  may  not  be  able  to  tell  just  what  it 
should  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  instruct  children 
in  any  given  subject,  nor  what  the  flat  returns  are 
from  that  instruction,  as  it  eventually  benefits  or 
fails  to  benefit  the  community  at  large,  but  a  study 
could  be  made  of  the  several  departments  under  our 
charge,  and  an  estimate  formed  of  what  they  accom- 
plish of  real  value  to  the  system  as  a  whole.  Such 
studies  or  investigations  carried  on  carefully  and 
persistently  for  a  series  of  years  should  prove  of 
material  assistance  in  the  determination  of  future 
policies.  Why  should  not  a  careful  examination  of 
the  units  of  our  system  yield  valuable  information  ? 
We  now  have  sixty-four  grammar  schools.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  grammar  schools  for 
the  last  financial  year  was  $34.72.  Now  if  this 
average  cost  is  largely  exceeded  in  certain  schools, 
what  is  the  reason  for  it,  and  is  it  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason?  The  great  steel  corporation  care- 
fully ascertains  the  cost  of  production  at  its  various 
plants,  and  insists  upon  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
expense  wherever  it  may  be  discovered,  and  its 
methods  in  this  respect  could  well  be  applied  to 
school  administration  problems. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  it  be  found  that  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  a  certain  school  largely  exceeds  the  average 
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cost  in  other  schools;  does  this  not  indicate  that  some 
local  economies  might  well  be  effected  ?  Of  course  a 
considerable  variation  might  properly  exist  owing  to  the 
fact  that  more  teachers  in  one  district  than  in  another, 
because  of  long  service,  are  drawing  the  maximum  sal- 
ary of  their  rank,  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said ;  but  other  and  less  satisfactory  reasons 
may  be  operative.  The  coal  consumption  may  be  exces- 
sive ;  there  may  be  an  undue  number  of  special  assist- 
ants and  temporary  teachers ;  the  organization  itself 
may  be  extravagant  and  wasteful  where  it  should  be 
efficient  and  economical ;  or  a  variety  of  causes  may 
operate  to  bring  about  an  excess  of  cost,  all  of  which 
may  be  corrected  under  proper  methods  of  inspection 
and  control.  Of  course  the  location  of  the  day-school 
plant  is  fixed ;  but,  so  far  as  the  evening  schools  are 
concerned,  it  might  be  found  that  the  occupancy  of 
one  building  in  preference  to  another  in  the  same 
neighborhood  was  economical  or  the  reverse.  It  is 
true  that  the  adoption  of  methods  of  this  general 
character,  with  others  which  would  naturally  follow, 
would  in  themselves  involve  considerable  expense ; 
but  we  believe  the  results  whicli  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  them  would  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  any  reasonable  expenditure  in  this 
direction. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  for  years 
to  improving  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  educational  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  and  no  one  questions  that  this  time  and 
effort  have  been  well  expended.  Investigation  and 
comparison  of  methods  of  organization  as  illustrated  in 
the  different  schools  and  departments  of  the  system, 
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continued  systematically  from  year  to  year  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  cost,  should  be  equally  productive 
in  a  more  material  way. 

GROUP       SYSTEM       OF      PROMOTION      IN       PRIMARY       AND 
GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  system  is  not  infrequently  com- 
pared to  a  great  machine  fed  by  a  continuous  stream 
of  children  who  pass  more  or  less  automatically  through 
its  various  convolutions,  and  emerge  in  a  prescribed 
number  of  years  equipped  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  knowledge.  It  is  criticised  because  it 
groups  its  pupils  into  too  large  classes  and  pays  too 
little  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  individual ;  yet  the 
constant  tendency  is  towards  smaller  classes,  and  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  is  checked  only  by  financial 
considerations.  It  costs  the  city  a  certain  amount  for 
each  pupil  who  passes  through  the  school  system, 
beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  with  the 
Latin,  high  or  normal  school.  The  longer  a  pupil 
remains,  the  greater  the  expense.  If  his  passage  can 
be  shortened  without  detriment  to  himself,  the  greater 
the  gain  both  to  the  community  and  the  child. 

A  plan  to  accomplish  this  end,  w^hich  your  com- 
mittee believe  could  be  put  into  operation  to  the 
advantage  of  the  system  and  the  pupils  as  w^ell,  was 
suggested  last  year,  the  salient  features  of  which,  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 
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DIAGRAM. 
A  C 
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Let  the  line  A  B  represent  the  amount  of  work  outlined  in  the 
established  course  of  study.  If  this  is  divided  into  nine  equal 
parts,  each  division,  la,  2a,  etc.,  will  represent  the  work  done 
in  one  year.  The  recommended  plan  proposes  that  the  more  able 
pupils  shall  be  kept  in  separate  groups  and  allowed  to  work  faster 
than  the  slower  ones.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  such  pupils 
will  have  completed  more  than  the  slower  section  as  shown  by 
the  distance  marked  lb  on  the  line  C  D.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  they  will  have  completed  the  regular  first  grade  work  and 
made  some  start  upon  second  grade  work.  If  kept  in  a  separate 
section  during  the  second  year,  they  can  complete  the  regular 
second  grade  work  and  make  a  larger  advance  upon  third.  Since 
the  purpose  is  to  have  them  gain  one  year  in  eight,  their  entire 
course  is  represented  by  the  line  C  D,  and  the  amount  of  gain 
will  thus  average  five  weeks  per  year. 

After  such  a  system  is  in  full  operation,  there  will  be  in  each 
room  two  groups  of  approximately  twenty-five  each  ;  for  example, 
6a  and  6h,  or  6a  and  5h.  From  this  condition  various  advan- 
tageous results  arise  : 

Under  the  proposed  grouping  neither  the  point  of  beginning 
nor  the  point  of  ending  with  any  particular  group  is  arbitrarily 
determined  in  advance.  Neither  is  the  amount  of  work  deter- 
mined for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  average  pupil,  nor  by  any 
exigencies  of  administration,  but  solely  by  the  educational  needs 
and  educational  possibilities  of  the  particular  group  under  con- 
sideration. Each  teacher  may  begin  with  each  group  of  children 
where  she  finds  them,  give  them  the  instruction  fitted  to  their 
needs,  and  take  them  as  far  as  they  can  go  with  profit. 

The  division  into  grades  is  determined  by  financial  conditions, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher  has  been  set 
at  fifty.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  when  once  fifty  children 
have  been  assigned  to  a  room,  they  may  be  made  into  groups, 
with  no  other  consideration  than  that  of  placing  together  those 
who  can  most  nearly  progress  at  the  same  rate  of  speed. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  close  assorting  into  groups  containing 
pupils  of  the  same  ability  and  rapidity  of  acquisition.  At  any 
given  time  of  the  year,  instead  of  nine  grades,  a  school  will 
have  its  pupils  assigned  to  at  least  seventeen  groups,  having 
different  degrees   of    advancement.      This  provides    many  easy 
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gradations,  renders  possible  transfers  from  group  to  group,  and 
avoids  tlie  tremendous  loss  often  entailed  b}'  compelling  a  pupil  to 
repeat  an  entire  year's  work.  For  example,  a  pupil  in  IiJ>  doing 
work  which,  though  fair,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  5h^  will  not  be  required  to  repeat  the  entire  work  of 
45,  but  will  be  promoted  to  5a.  This  will  transfer  him  to  another 
teacher  and  place  him  with  a  class  working  at  a  slower  rate  of 
speed.  Furthermore,  he  will  repeatUu  5a  the  latter  half  of  the 
work  covered  in  ^§,  an  amount  of  review  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  himself. 

The  plan  recognizes  the  principle  that  some  children  can  with 
profit  go  faster  than  others,  and  provides  a  way  by  which  the 
abler  pupils  may  shorten  the  time  in  the  grammar  school  by  one 
year.  Its  adoption  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  of  reducing  the  number  of  grades  to  eight. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  gain  of  one 
year  made  by  the  bright  pupils  is  distributed  over  the  entire 
course ;  that  is,  the  pupil  does  all  the  work  at  a  slightly  increased 
rate  of  speed. 

In  so  far  as  it  enables  pupils  to  complete  the  course  in  less 
time,  the  plan  would  save  money  for  the  city.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  proportion  of  the  jjupils  will  be  able  to  shorten  the 
time  in  the  grammar  school.  In  some  districts  the  proportion 
will  be  much  higher  than  in  others,  l)ut  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
system  each  school  could  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  its 
pupils.  Observation  of  schools  working  under  the  system  leads 
to  the  belief  that  after  it  has  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  enable  pupils  to  profit  by  its  advantages  through  their  entire 
school  course,  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  will  cover 
the  work  in  eight  years. 

Undoubtedly  the  saving  of  a  year  will  be  of  much  financial 
advantage  to  parents  upon  whom  the  burden  of  sending  their 
children  to  school  rests  heavily.  This  saving  of  a  year  will 
increase  the  number  of  grammar  school  graduates  by  enabling 
some  of  those  who  can  attend  but  eight  years  to  complete  the 
entire  course.  The  bulk  of  experience  the  country  over  has 
shown  that  the  system,  once  established,  is  practical  and 
ffective. 
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A  fuller  and  more  complete  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  plan  and  of  its  educational  advantages 
appears  in  the  supplement  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  for  1904,  pages  73-82. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  per  annum  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  during  the  past  six  years  has  been'  ^34.69. 
Had  60  per  cent,  of  the  4,387  pupils  in  the  ninth 
grade  last  June  been  able  to  save  the  one  year's 
time  contemplated  by  the  plan  above  described,  the 
city  would  have  gained  about  $91,000.  This  gain 
would  be  an  annual  one  as  successive  groups  of  pupils 
pass  through  the  grades,  and  would  increase  in  pro- 
portion with  the  natural  growth  of  the  school  system. 
As  to  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  pujoils  who  would 
profit  by  this  plan,  it  may  be  said  that  in  another 
city  where  a  somewhat  less  desirable  and  flexible 
scheme  to  the  same  end  is  in  operation,  experience 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  saving  is  at  least  as 
great  as  this  estimate. 

V 

COST  OF  BOOKS,  DRAWING  MATERIALS    AND  STATIONERY. 

A  study  of  certain  regular  expenditures  that  bear,  or 
should  bear,  a  close  relation  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  schools,  should  yield  valuable  results  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  cost  of  a  given  item  or 
items  is  at  a  normal  rate  from  year  to  year.  To  illus- 
trate :  The  cost  of  books,  drawing  materials  and 
stationery  would  naturally  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  j)upils,  but  an  examination  of  this  item  for  a 
period  of  five  years  discloses  some  interesting  features, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 
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Books,  Drawing  Jfaterials  mid  Stationery. 


Year. 


Total  Cost. 

Total  Pupils 
Day  and 
Evening. 

Increased 

Expense  in 

Percent. 

$85,368  28 

88,852 

5.8 

94,728  91 

91,271 

11.0 

105,987  89 

94,871 

11.9 

71,131  69 

99,133 

*32.9 

72,01)6  87 

102,725 

1.4 

Increase  in 
No.  of  Pupils 
in  Per  cent. 


1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 


2.5 
2.7 
3.9 
4.5 
3.6 


*  Decrease. 


It  appears  that  for  the  first  three  years  covered  by 
the  above  statement  the  cost  of  books  and  stationery 
increased  in  an  ascending  ratio  largely  exceeding  the 
gain  in  pupils.  In  1903-04  this  item  shows  a  very 
large  decrease,  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  a 
small  increase.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  saving  was 
made  in  one  particular  year,  and  doubtless  for  good 
reasons,  but  if  all  items  of  expenditures  could  be 
graphically  portrayed  by  charts,  any  marked  and 
abnormal  variation  in  the  curve  showing  the  expen- 
diture for  any  particular  purpose  would  readily  be 
noted,  and  the  reason  for  it  could  then  be  ascertained, 
thus  tending  to  ensure  a  harmonious  increase  or  decrease 
in  all  departments. 

We  would  recommend  that  all  text,  reference  and 
supplementary  books  be  charged  to  the  principals  of 
the  schools  or  districts  concerned,  and  not  to  indi- 
vidual teachers.  This  plan  would,  we  think,  not 
only  simplify  the  accounts,  but  would  place  the 
responsibility  for  such  material  where  it  belongs  and 
tend  to  economy,  as  the  principals  would  then  be  able 
better  to  watch  the  stock  of  books  on  hand  in  their 
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respective  districts,  and  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  one 
teacher  could  be  more  readily  transferred  to  meet  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  another  instructor  in  the  same 
district. 

COMPENSATION    AND    EFFICIENCY    OF    INSTRUCTORS. 

It  is  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  each  individual 
teacher  that  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
force  be  maintained  from  purely  selfish  motives,  if 
for  no  higher  reason.  The  employment  of  incompetent 
or  inefficient  instructors  who  cannot  properly  govern 
and  instruct  a  full  quota  of  pupils  tends  to  increase 
the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and,  indirectly,  to 
decrease  the  compensation  of  all  those  employed  in 
the  service.  As  the  late  Mayor  Collins  once  said, 
the  city  does  not  own  the  purse  of  Fortunatus, 
and  as  the  amount  that  can  be  expended  for  the  sal- 
aries of  instructors  is,  and  always  will  be,  subject  to 
pretty  well  defined  limitations,  the  more  there  are 
employed,  the  less  the  individual  will  be  paid.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  few  teachers  means  a  serious 
impairment  of  the  service  rendered  the  pupil,  and  a 
consequent  deterioration  in  the  product  of  the  system. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  prevent  surplus  in- 
structors, or  to  quote  the  language  of  the  regulations, 
"  teachers  for  whose  continued  service  no  special 
necessity  exists,"  from  accumulating  in  the  system  to 
some  extent,  but  every  regular  grade  teacher  appointed 
costs  the  system  at  least  $552  a  year,  and  a  distinct 
saving  would  result  from  transferring  to  the  first 
available  vacancy  a  teacher  already  in  the  service 
who  is  not  actually  needed  in  the  place  she  occupies, 
instead  of  employing  a  new  one. 
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As  an  example  of  how  a  slight  and  apparently  trivial 
change  grows  in  a  short  time  to  large  jDroportions, 
the  following  illustration  is  given : 

Special  Assistants. 

On  May  27,  1902,  the  rules  were  amended  to 
provide  that  special  assistants  might  be  appointed  in 
any  grade,  grammar  or  primary,  the  previous  rule 
permitting  such  appointments  only  in  the  first  grade. 
The  estimated  expense  of  the  change  was  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000.     The  actual  expense  has  been  as  follows  : 


1897-98... 
1898-99... 
1899-1900 
1900-01... 
1901-02.., 

1902-03.. 
1903-04.. 
1904-05.. 


Number  of 
Regular 
Grade 

Teachers. 


1,331 
1,381 
1,406 
1,501 
1,586 

1,653 
1,674 
1,710 


Increase 

over 

Preceding 

Year. 


47 

50 
25 
95 
85 

Av.  60 
67 
21 
36 

Av.41 


Cost  of  Special  Assistants. 


Grammar.    Primary. 


$1,388  00 
7,398  50 
17,530  64 


$7,414  00 

7,981  50 

9,497  50 

11,035  50 

10,347  25 

12,501  00 
11,423  25 
16,209  25 


Total. 


$7,414  00 
7,981  50 
9,497  50 
11,035  50 
10,347  25 

13,889  00 
18,821  75 
33,739  89 


The  average  number  of  permanent  teachers  appointed 
during  the  past  three  years  is  nineteen  less  than  for 
the  preceding  five  years.  If  this  number  of  teachers 
were  appointed,  say  on  their  second  year,  the  expense 
would  be  $11,400  for  one  year.  Deduct  this  amount 
from  $33,739.89,  and  the  remainder,  $22,339.89,  would 
appear  to  be  the  present  cost  of  special  assistants  as 
compared  with  $10,000  or    $11,000  four    years    ago. 
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COST    PER   PUPIL. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  per  pupil 
in  the  various  grades  of  schools  for  the  year  1904-05 
as  compared  with  1894-95,  ten  years  previous : 


ho 
5 

S 

£ 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Evening. 

boC 

3% 

1894-9.1 .     . 

$82  91 
95  91 

$29  98 
34  75 

$19  73 
28  64 

$25  40 
29  18 

$10  59 
11  81 

$26  09 
29  39 

1904-05  .                     

Expressed  in  percentages,  these  increases  show  a 
wide  variation,  which  is  not  fully  to  be  accounted  for 
by  changes  in  the  schedule  of  salaries  of  instructors, 
for  example : 


ti 

ho 

£ 

OS 

fe§ 

bp 

A 

S 

s 

T3   in 

n  es 

bo 

S3 

<u 

a 

O 

Ph 

» 

H 

Increased  cost  per  pupil 

15.7 

15.9 

45.2 

14.9 

11.5 

12  6 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  while  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens has  increased  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate,  the 
cost  per  pupil  in  the  primary  schools  has  increased  to 
a  far  greater  extent.  It  would  also  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  development  and  extension  of  their  work 
the  evening  schools  and  evening  drawing  schools  have 
hardly  kept  pace  with  the  day  schools. 


EMPLOYMENT      OF 


CLERKS      IN 
SCHOOLS. 


HIGH      AND      GRAMMAR 


The  exercise  of    a  false   economy  usually  results  in 
an  ultimate  cost  far  greater  than  would  be  caused  by  a 
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business-like  dealing  with  the  proposition  involved. 
If  a  $1,000  employee  is  made  to  devote  his  time  to 
work  that  can  be  done  equally  well  by  one  who  is  paid 
but  $500,  the  waste  is  considerable,  not  alone  so  far  as 
the  direct  expenditure  of  money  is  concerned,  but  also 
in  the  indirect  loss  to  the  employer  of  the  benefit  of  the 
growth  in  skill  and  ability  of  the  better  paid  man  who 
can  do  ordinary  routine  work  no  better  than  the  per- 
son drawing  half  his  salary.  The  head-masters  of 
our  high  schools  are  paid  $3,780  per  annum.  The 
salary  of  a  grammar  master  ranges  from  a  minimum  of 
$2,580  to  a  maximum  of  $3,180.  Obviously  the  time 
of  these  principals  is  far  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in 
the  preparation  of  routine  reports  and  correspondence, 
nor  is  it  true  economy  to  require  such  service  of  their 
assistants  who  could  be  far  more  profitably  employed 
in  teaching.  The  growing  complexity  of  the  system 
results  in  constantly  increasing  demands  for  reports 
and  statistics.  Requirements  of  this  nature,  which  are 
neither  unnecessary  nor  unreasonable,  never  diminish, 
but  tend  always  to  increase  in  number.  The  principals 
of  the  various  schools,  especially  the  head-masters  of 
high  schools,  have  long  felt  that  little  if  any  part  of 
their  time  should  be  devoted  to  merely  clerical  work, 
and  yet  of  necessity  they  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
time  and  effort  in  this  direction  that  could  far  better  be 
expended  in  the  discharge  of  administrative  duties. 
There  are  now  twelve  high  and  Latin  schools,  seven  of 
which  have  severally  more  than  five  hundred  pupils  in 
attendance,  and  two  more  than  one  thousand.  The 
clerical  work  connected  with  the  administration  of 
such  schools,  especially  under  the  elective  system  of 
study  now  in  effect,  is  enormous.     Yet  not  one  of  these 
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schools  has  a  clerk  to  attend  to  such  matters.  One 
principal  who  strongly  urged  that  his  school  be  allowed 
a  matron  intimated  that  such  an  appointment  would 
probably  result  in  certain  of  his  instructors  giving 
more  time  to  teaching  and  less  time  to  making  out 
reports  and  statistics. 

Would  it  not  be  true  economy  to  employ  a  clerk 
in  each  of  these  schools  where  instructors  are  neces- 
sarily required  to  render  clerical  service,  and  thus  free 
principal  and  teachers  for  other  and  more  important 
duties  w^hich  they  are  really  employed  to  discharge  ? 
If  it  should  then  be  discovered  that  instructors  whose 
time  is  not  fully  occupied  are  serving  in  any  school, 
such  readjustment  should  be  made  as  might  be 
found  necessary  by  transfers  or  reassignment  of  duties. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  for  salaries  of  instructors  by  enabling 
those  already  employed  to  devote  their  whole  time 
to  teaching. 

The  same  argument  applies  with  scarcely  less  force 
to  the  grade  schools.  There  are  now  sixty-four  gram- 
mar districts.  In  ten  of  these  districts  there  are 
severally  from  700  to  1,000  pupils,  in  38  from  1,000 
to  1,500  pupils,  in  10  from  1,500  to  2,000  pupils,  and 
6  have  more  than  2,000  pupils.  The  regulations 
prescribe  that  the  principals  shall  have  special  charge 
of  the  ninth  grade ;  shall  give  an  average  of  at  least 
two  hours  a  day  to  instruction ;  shall  visit  the  pri- 
mary schools  and  kindergartens  under  their  charge 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  their  time  to  the  general  duties  of  their  office.  In 
one  of  these  districts  it  would  take  the  master  over 
seven    hours  to  make  a  call    of    but  ten  minutes    on 
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each  class  in  his  main  building,  and  if  he  should 
spend  that  time  in  each  room  occupied  by  grammar 
and  primary  classes  and  kindergartens  throughout 
his  district,  and  began  his  visits  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  would  not  reach  the  last  room  until  7 
o'clock  that  night,  assuming  that  he  kept  steadily  on 
the  move  and  that  each  class  remained  continuously 
in  session  awaiting  his  call.  The  district  used  in  this 
illustration,  while  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  is  territorially 
very  compact,  and  with  but  short  distances  separating 
the  various  school  buildings.  The  administration  of 
such  districts  is  a  task  demanding  tact,  skill,  and 
efficiency,  and  these  qualities,  which  our  principals 
possess  in  such  large  measure,  can  be  better  exercised 
if  they  are  relieved  of  simple,  routine  work  that 
takes  time  rather  than  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
for  its  execution. 

GAS    AND    ELECTRIC   LIGHT. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  cost  of  lighting  of  school 
buildings  was  an  insignificant  item,  but  of  late  years 
the  cost  of  such  service  has  rapidly  increased.  Last 
year  tliere  was  expended  for  gas  and  electric  lighting 
more  than  ^28,000,  and  that  amount  will  probably  be 
considerably  exceeded  this  year.  Here  again  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  putting  into  operation  a  system  whereby 
the  cost  of  this  item  in  the  various  buildings,  making 
due  allowances  for  size,  location,  and  whether  or  not 
occupied  by  evening  classes,  could  be  given  critical  and 
continued  examination,  would  probably  be  fully  justified, 
especially  with  relation  to  the  use  of  electricity,  for 
there  is  a  certain  "  fatal  facility "  in  turning  on  an 
incandescent  bulb  that  tempts  even  the  most  careful 
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person  to  an  unnecessary  use  of  this  modern  convenience. 
A  morning  visit  to  a  class  occupying  a  well  lighted 
room  having  an  easterly  exposure  m  one  of  our  school 
buildings  found  the  window  curtains  closely  drawn  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the  pupils 
pursuing  their  tasks  by  the  aid  of  the  full  complement 
of  electric  lights  —  at  least  sixteen  —  with  which  the 
room  was  equipped.  The  corridors  of  the  same  building 
were  also  unnecessarily  lighted  by  electricity,  and  here 
the  lights  turned  off  by  the  surprised  visitor  were  found, 
on  his  return,  to  have  been  again  turned  on  by  unseen 
hands.  An  instance  such  as  this  of  petty  waste  may 
seem  a  trifling  thing,  and  yet  the  change  of  a  mere 
fraction  of  a  cent  in  rate  diverts  the  course  of  mighty 
streams  of  traffic,  and  one  enterprise  fails  and  another 
succeeds  because  the  latter  practices  small  economies 
while  the  former  does  not.  We  are  informed  that  in 
a  large  building  in  another  city  it  has  been  found  that 
a  distinct  saving  has  resulted  from  the  employment  of  a 
man  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  patrol  the  various  rooms 
and  corridors,  turning  off,  as  he  goes  his  rounds,  each 
light  that  is  not  actually  needed  for  some  definite 
purpose.  This  plan  may  not  be  adapted  to  our  con- 
ditions, but  it  shows  how  the  problem  of  securing 
economy  in  the  use  of  electric  light  has  been  met 
elsewhere. 

FUEL. 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  place  a  direct  responsi- 
bility in  the  furnishing  of  fuel  upon  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian,  and  to  require  that  officer  to  exercise  a 
careful  oversight  of  its  consumption  in  each  building. 
The  production  of  a  maximum  number  of  heat  units 
from  a  given  quantity  of   coal  depends   largely  upon 
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careful  firing,  and  as  not  all  janitors  are  equally 
skilled  in  this  portion  of  their  duties,  a  comparison 
of  the  methods  of  those  who  succeed  in  sufficiently 
heating  their  buildings  with  a  minimum  quantity  of 
coal  might  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all.  During 
the  last  financial  year  there  was  sent  to  the  different 
schools  21,386  tons  of  coal  which  cost  $123,870.48. 
Ten  years  ago  the  average  consumption  of  coal  per 
pupil  was  363  pounds.  Last  year  the  average  con- 
sumption was  416  pounds  per  pupil.  This  increase, 
no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  the  adoption  of  modern 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilation,  but  it  would  be 
well  to  adopt  a  system  that  would  disclose  whether 
or  not  the  consumption  in  any  particular  building  is 
excessive.  If  ample  provision  were  made  to  house  in 
each  school  building  a  full  year's  supply  of  fuel,  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  considerable  saving  of  labor 
and  expense,  a  saving  that  would  continue  from  year 
to  year  as  long  as  the  building  is  in  use,  and  thus 
justify  a  slight  additional  initial  expense  in  the  pro- 
viding of  such  accommodations. 

SUMMARY. 

These  are  merel}^  superficial  comments  intended  to 
indicate  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  comparison  and  reference  by  which 
the  comparative  and  actual  cost  not  only  of  educa- 
ting a  pupil,  but  also  of  the  various  departments, 
could  be  ascertained  and  traced  from  year  to  year, 
thus  aiding  in  determining  whether  the  cost  is  justi- 
fied by  results,  and  whether  the  expenditure  for  any 
given  purpose  bears  a   just  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
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the  whole  system,  and,  further,  whether  such  cost  is 
increasing  or  decreasing,  and  at  what  rate. 

If  our  school  system  is  to  remain  a  living,  vital 
force;  if  it  is  to  accomplish  fully  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created  and  is  maintained,  it  must  con- 
form to  the  two  essentials  governing  the  conduct  of  all 
successful  modern  business  enterprises — economy  and 
efficiency. 

SHRINKAGE     IN     NUMBER     OF      PUPILS      BETWEEN      THE 
PRIMARY     AND     HIGH     SCHOOLS. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  assumed  that  most  of  the 
pupils  who  enter  the  primary  schools  ultimately  are 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools,  and,  in  view 
of  the  striking  and  interesting  growth  of  our  high 
schools  during  recent  years,  that  a  very  considerable 
number  continue  in  the  system  until  the  completion 
of  a  three  or  four  years'  course  in  the  high  schools. 
How  far  this  is  from  the  truth  a  glance  at  the  chart 
upon  the  opjDosite  page  will  disclose.  This  chart 
first  appeared  in  another  report  (Document  No.  3, 
1905,  page  65),  and  was  plotted  to  show  the  loss  in 
attendance  during  the  progress  of  a  body  of  pupils 
who  might  have  entered  the  first  grade  of  our  pri- 
mary schools  in  1892,  and  have  been  graduated  at 
the  end  of  a  three  years'  course  in  the  high  schools 
in  1903.  The  figures,  which  were  taken  from  the 
official  statistics,  show  clearly  the  loss  in  attendance 
which  here  takes  place  after  January,  1897,  when, 
in  the  sixth  grade,  many  pupils  reach  the  age  when 
school  attendance  is  no  longer  compulsory,  and  enter 
industrial  life. 
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If  this  chart  correctly  reveals  the  real  situation,  it 
certainly  indicates  the  importance  of  concentrating  the 
most  earnest  and  intelligent  study  on  means  and 
methods  by  which  those  pupils  who  do  not  progress 
beyond  the  grammar  schools  may  acquire  such  essen- 
tials of  education  as  will  best  fit  them  to  meet  the 
conditions  that  must  inevitably  confront  them  at  an 
early  age.  The  voice  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial world  sounds  no  uncertain  summons  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day,  and  man}^  of  them  must  obey 
at  an  early  age.  If  the  boy  born  in  the  country 
responds  to  the  call  of  the  city,  still  more  does  the 
urban  boy  feel  the  influences  that  draw  him  from 
school  to  the  inexorable  necessity  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood in  an  era  of  sharp  competition.  The  public 
school  system  that  can  best  equip  him  for  his  place 
in  life  is  what  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  upon 
us  rests  the  responsibility  of  meeting  his  reasonable 
requirements. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Under  the  present  system  of  making  appropriations 
for  meeting  the  current  expense  of  school  maintenance, 
which  is  based  upon  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  city, 
and  not  on  the  number  of  pupils,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  frame  an  annual  budget  in  pursuance 
of  a  definite  policy  of  developing  the  school  system 
along  certain  lines  for  a  number  of  years.  If  through 
a  marked  increase  in  the  average  valuation  of  the 
city  during  one  period  the  school  appropriation  is 
swelled  sufficiently  to  allow  some  little  extension  and 
expansion,  a  lower  rate  of  increase  in  subsequent  years, 
making    it    necessary    to    retrench  and  curb  expendi- 
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tures  to  meet  such  conditions,  emphasizes  the  difficulty 
of  regulating  expenditures  to  conform  to  appropria- 
tions depending  upon  changes  in  property  valuations. 
The  school  population  grows  from  year  to  year  without 
any  reference  to  changes  in  the  taxable  valuation  of 
the  city,  and  if  the  increase  in  valuation  fails  to  keep 
pace  with  the  additional  number  of  pupils,  it  follows 
that  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual  pupil  decreases,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  system,  as  measured  by  expenditures,  is 
also  diminished.  If  the  appropriation  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  number  of  pupils,  about  $30,000 
additional  would  have  been  available  for  each  of  the 
two  last  years,  making  a  total  of  $60,000  to  meet  the 
increasing  cost  of  the  school  system. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

It  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  recast  the  present 
rules  of  the  Board  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions 
that  will  attend  the  reorganization  of  the  School 
Committee  in  January  next. 

We  would  suggest  that  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  rearrange  the  regulations  which 
relate  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  instructors  and  other  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  Board  not  included  under  the 
designation  of  officers.  The  present  regulations,  admir- 
able in  many  respects,  and  the  fruit  of  long  experi- 
ence and  careful  study,  are  not  well  arranged,  nor 
in  all  respects  harmonious.  They  have  been  subjected 
to  so  many  amendments  that  the  original  pattern 
upon  which  they  were  framed  has  largely  disappeared, 
and  diligent  search  is  sometimes  necessary  before  those 
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who  consult  them,  and  upon  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  be  bmding,  can  be  altogether  positive  of  some  of 
their  requirements.  It  would  add  largely  to  the  con- 
venience of  all  persons  in  the  service  having  occasion  to 
refer  to  them  if  these  regulations  should  be  rearranged, 
codified,  and,  if  possible,  simplified. 

Another  suggestion  in  this  same  connection  we 
deem  worth  the  making.  When  the  Board  has  once 
adopted  a  satisfactory  set  of  rules  and  regulations  it 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  abstain  from  changing  them, 
and,  more  important  still,  insist  that  they  shall  be 
implicitly  observed.  The  practice  in  past  years  has 
tended  to  so  many  changes  that  few  persons  in  the 
system  have  been  able  to  keep  well  informed  with 
regard  to  them.  For  example,  in  one  year  the  rules 
were  amended  twenty-three  times,  in  another  year 
twenty-five  times,  and  so  on.  The  natural  result  has 
been  to  minimize  their  importance  and  to  decrease  the 
respect  in  which  they  are  held.  Any  regulation  once 
adopted  should  be  impartially  and  consistently  enforced, 
and  violations  thereof  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  unreproved. 

Such  a  policy  is  peculiarly  essential  in  Boston 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  its  school  system 
has  developed.  In  former  years,  largely  because  of 
the  annexation  of  neighboring  municipalities  each 
jealous  of  its  own  school  traditions,  and  under  the 
old  system  of  practical  school  control  by  small  division 
committees,  many  of  the  schools  were  in  effect  '•  petty 
duchies "  belonging,  it  is  true,  to  a  general  federa- 
tion, but  clinging  tenaciously  to  what  might  be  termed 
"  ancient  rights  and  privileges."  Little  by  little  the 
doctrine    of    centralization    has   prevailed,    the   bands 
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that  hold  the  schools  and  districts  together  have  been 
strengthened,  the  different  units  brought  into  close 
and  harmonious  relations,  until  to-day  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  far  more  homogeneous  than  ever  before,  to 
its  great  and  manifest  advantage. 

PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    VS.    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  which  for  statistical  purposes  is  between 
five  and  fifteen  years,  who  attend  the  public  schools,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  same  ages  who  attend 
the  private  schools,  preserves  a  fairly  constant  ratio 
from  year  to  year. 

As  the  city  grows  in  population  and  wealth,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  private 
schools  will  increase  rapidly,  unless  the  public  school 
system  is  performing  its  functions  to  the  community  in 
a  manner  to  merit  its  respect  and  confidence.  The 
following  statement,  however,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  the  annual  school  census  returns  for  the  past  ten 
years,  shows  that  the  private  schools  contain  about 
one-fifth  as  many  children  as  the  public  schools,  and 
that  this  proportion  varies  but  little  from  year  to  year : 
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SCHOOL    CENSUS. 
Children  5  to  15  Years. 


Census  Taken. 


Number  in 
Public  Schools 


Number  in  Pri- 
vate Schools 


Relation  of 
Private  to  Pub- 
lic School 
Membership  in 
Per  cent. 


May,  1896 

May,  1897 

May,  1898 

September,  1899 
September,  1900 
September,  1901, 
September,  1902. 
September,  1903. 
September,  1904, 
September,  1905. 


58,783 
61,850 
63,493 
66,221 
69,260 
72,257 
71,532 
74,312 
75,376 
75,368 


12,231 
12,272 
12,681 
13,615 
14,083 
14,051 
15,601 
16,254 
16,090 
15,913 


20.8 
19.8 
19.9 
20.4 
20.3 
19.4 
21.8 
21.8 
21.3 
21.1 


The  figures  above  presented  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  although  the  public  school  system  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  considerable  number  of  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  may  prefer  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools,  yet  during  a  period  of  ten 
years  there  has  developed  no  new  or  strong  current  of 
opinion  to  draw  pupils  from  the  public  to  the  private 
schools. 
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Mr.  John  0.  Norris,  head-master  of  the  Charlestown 
High  School,  who  died  June  14,  1905,  was  born  at 
Chester,  N.  H.,  November  22,  1843.  Mr.  Norris 
entered  the  Boston  service  as  usher  in  the  Brimmer 
School  in  December,  1868;  was  appointed  sub-master 
in  the  English  High  School  in  December,  1870,  and  as 
master,  in  the  same  school,  was  in  charge  of  its  branch 
in  East  Boston.  He  organized  and  was  the  first  princi- 
pal of  the  East  Boston  High  School,  and  became  head- 
master of  the  Charlestown  High  School  Sejotember  7, 
1885.  His  useful  activities  were  not  confined  alone 
to  his  school.  For  ten  years  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  School  Committee  of  Melrose,  where  he  lived. 
He  w^as  prominent  both  as  a  member  and  as  a  speaker 
in  various  educational  and  religious  clubs  and  associ- 
ations. His  absolute  integrity  and  fidelity  to  duty  were 
characteristics  that  added  essentially  to  his  success  as  a 
master,  and  potent  influences  in  obtaining  and  holding 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Baker,  principal  of  the  Dillaway  Dis- 
trict, died  March  11,  1905.  Miss  Baker  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Dudley  School  for  girls  (later  the  Dillaway 
School),  in  Roxbury,  in  1861,  continuing  as  such  after 
the  annexation  of  Roxbury  in  1868,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  her  death  the  senior  grammar  master  in  point 
of  service  in  that  position.  She  was  the  first,  and  for 
many  years  the  only,  woman  holding  the  position  of 
principal  of  a  grammar  district  in  this  city,  and  admin- 
istered the  interests  committed  to  her  care  with  marked 
ability   and    zeal.     Of    refined    character,   dignified    in 
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deportment,  well  equipped  in  all  the  qualities  essential 
to  success  in  her  profession,  Miss  Baker  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation  for  herself  and  her  school,  and 
enjoyed  not  only  the  affection  of  her  pupils  and 
teachers,  but  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  commu- 
nity whose  educational  interests  were  her  constant  and 
unremitting  care.  She  was  able  to  continue  the  work 
in  which  she  so  delighted  until  very  near  her  end,  and 
departed,  loved,  honored,  and  respected,  leaving  a 
record  of  a  noble  life  to  inspire  those  who  knew  her 
best. 

Just  as  the  year  and  the  term  of  the  present  Board 
were  drawing  to  a  close  came  the  unexpected  and 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  Superintendent 
Conley,  which  took  place  on  December  20.  Only  the 
day  before  he  had  been  at  his  office,  attending  to  the 
customary  routine  of  his  duties,  apparently  in  full 
health  and  vigor.  The  dread  summons  came  to  him 
in  the  prime  of  life,  when  years  of  splendid  fruition 
seemed  to  stretch  before  him. 

Dr.  George  H.  Conley  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
October  11,  1853,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  class  of 
1874,  and  was  recently  honored  by  his  alma  mater 
with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Subsequently  he  attended 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Montreal,  and  spent 
some  time  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  He  then 
became  master  of  the  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School 
in  Lowell,  and  was  later  transferred  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Benjamin  F.  Butler  School  of  that  city. 
He  was  elected    Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
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in  Lowell  in  1883,  and  resigned  in  1886  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  on 
March  9  of  that  year.  On  September  1,  1904,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  having  been  elected  thereto  in  the 
preceding  July. 

He  was  President  of  the  Middlesex  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  1885.  For  many  years  he  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, especially  in  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, in  which  he  held  high  office.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation since  1893.  He  was  lately  honored  by  Tufts 
College,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Litt.  D. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  adequately  of  Dr.  Conley's 
personal  and  educational  qualities.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  finest  instincts,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
a  faithful  public  officer,  a  wise  and  admirably  equipped 
educational  leader. 

Generous,  whole-souled,  and  genial,  always  court- 
ous  in  bearing,  ever  considerate  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  the  personal  attributes  that  win 
the  love  and  respect  of  our  fellows  were  his  in  larg- 
est measure,  and  beneath  all  there  was  a  character 
of  solid  worth,  actuated  only  by  the  highest  principles 
of  morality,  honesty  and  justice. 

He  brought  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  sound 
scholarship,  long  experience,  and  the  ripened  judg- 
ment of  a  mature  mind  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  pow- 
ers. His  extended  service  as  Supervisor  necessarily 
gave    him  an  intimate    acquaintance  with  our    public 
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schools,  and  strengthened  his  grasp  upon  the  many 
problems  that  continually  present  themselves  in  the 
administration  of  a  large  school  system.  He  was  al- 
ways easily  master  of  his  work,  and  his  mental  hor- 
izon was  wide  enough  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
with  unfailing  skill  and  sagacity  the  manifold  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  rested  upon  him. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY   A.   DIERKES, 

Chairman, 
JOHN   D.   DRUM, 
FRANCIS   W.   FALVEY. 
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REPORT. 


SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  comprises  ^  one 
Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools  (one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls),  nine  High  Schools,  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  (for  boys),  sixty-four  Grammar  Schools, 
seven  hundred  nineteen  Primary  Classes,  seven  Special 
Classes,  one  hundred  seven  Kindergartens,  one  School 
for  the  Deaf,  five  Evening  High  Schools,  thirteen 
Evening  Elementary  Schools,  six  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  a  special  school  on  Spectacle  Island,  fifty 
Manual  Training  Schools  and  forty  Schools  of  Cookery. 

STATISTICS.  ^ 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  school  year  ended 
June  30,  1906,  excepting  those  giving  the  number  of 
children  in  Boston  between  tlie  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years,  and  the  number  attending  public  and  private 
schools,  which  are  from  the  census  taken  September  1, 
1906  : 

Number  of  children  in  Boston   between  the  ages  of  five 

and  fifteen  Sept.  1,  1906  .....  104,018 
Number  attending  public  schools,  Sept.  1,  1906  .  .  77,552 
Number  attending  private  schools,  Sept.  1,  1906  .      16,026 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  pub- 
lic   day    schools   during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1906: 
Boys,  53,387;   girls,  51,742  — total  .  .  .    105,129 

1  June  30,  1906. 

2  Other  and  more  complete  statistics  may  be  found  in  School  Documents  Nos.  2  and 
14,  ly06. 
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REGULAR    SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School. 

Number  of  teachers     .......  18 

Average  number  of  pupils  belouging    .          .          .          .  321 

Average  attendance     .         .         .         .          .          .          .  312 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Number  of  schools       .......  12 

Number  of  teachers     .......  274 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging    ....  7,299 

Average  attendance     .......  6,900 

Grammar  Schools. 

Number  of  schools       .......  64 

Number  of  teachers     .          .         .         .          .          .          ,  1,160 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  46,655 

Average  attendance     .          .         .         .  .          .         .43,601 

Primary  Schools. 

Number  of  schools       .         .          .         .          .          .         .  718 

Number  of  teachers     .......  723 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  33,378 

Average  attendance     .          .          .          .  .         .  .29,635 

Ivin  dergartens . 

Number  of  schools       .          .          .          .          .         .          .  107 

Number  of  teachers     .......  200 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .          .          .         .  5,536 

Average  attendance     .          .          .         .         .         .          .  4,203 

SPECIAL    SCHOOLS.^ 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Number  of  teachers     .          .          .          .          .    •     .          .  16 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .          .          .          .  152 

Average  attendance     ,          .          .          .         .         .          .  138 

'Tliere  are  fifty  Manual  Training  Schools  and  forty  Schools  of  Cookery,  but  as  the 
pupils  of  the  regular  public  schools  attend  them  they  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 
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Even  in  ft  ScJi  o  ols . ' 

Number  of  schools       .......  18 

Nuinber  of  teachers     .......  307 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .                   .         .  10,287 

Average  attendance     .......  7,484 

Evening  Ih'mcing  Schools. 

Number  of  schools       .......  6 

Number  of  teachers     .......  29 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  663 

Average  attendance     .......  495 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers     .......  1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  12 

Average  attendance     .......  11 

Special  Classes. 

Number  of  classes        .......  7 

Number  of  teachers     .......  7 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     .          .          .          .  91 

Average  attendance     .......  71 

RECAPITULATION . 

Number  of  schools  : 

Regular 902 

Special^ ^^ 

Total 935 

Number  of  teachers  : 

In  regular  schools  .  .  .  .  -,375 

In  special  schools  ^        .         .         .         .  360 

Total 2,735 

1  The  Evening  High  Schools  are  organized  in  two  divisions,  Division  I.  holding 
sessions  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings;  Division  II.  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  Thus  there  are  practically  two  sets  of  pupils  and  but  one  set  of 
teachers.  For  statistical  purposes,  the  two  sets  of  pupils  are  added  togetlier,  while 
the  teachers  are  counted  but  once. 

2  Special  classes  included. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  : 

In  regular  schools         .  .          .          .         93,189 

In  special  schools  ^        ....         11,205 

Total 104,394 

Average  attendance  : 

In  regular  schools         .  .  .         84,651 

In  special  schools '        .  .  .  8,199 


Total 92,850 

A    RETROSPECT. 

To  give  even  a  brief  outline  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished or  attempted  during  the  year  1906,  under 
the  reorganized  Board,  necessarily  involves  a  repeti- 
tion of  much  that  has  already  been  referred  to  else- 
where, especially  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent,  issued  during  the  month  of  July. 

The  year  may  perhaps  properly  be  termed  a  time 
of  reconstruction,  beginning  a  sixth  period  in  the 
history  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  A  brief 
reference  to  the  five  preceding  periods  may  not  be 
without  interest  before  proceeding  to  enumerate 
briefly  the  main  features  of  the  work  of  the  past 
year. 

From  1635,  when  the  Public  Latin  School  was 
established,  until  1789,  the  schools  were  under  the 
control  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  under  the  voters  assembled  in  town 
meeting.  The  latter  fixed  the  salaries,  frequently 
elected  masters,  and  in  other  ways  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management,  although  minor  matters  were 
referred  to  the  selectmen. 

1  Special  classes  included. 
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From  1789  until  1822,  the  schools  were  in  charge 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  selectmen,  nine  in 
number,  and  one  citizen  from  each  of  the  twelve 
wards.  This  was  the  School  Committee,  although  in 
1818,  when  primary  schools  were  established,  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  thirty-six  members  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  them.  This  primary  school  com- 
mittee acted  entirely  independently  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  in 
1854  it  reached  the  unwieldy  number  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  members.  In  January,  1854,  it  went 
out  of  existence,  the  School  Committee  then  taking 
charge  of  the  primary  schools  together  with  the 
other  grades. 

In  1822,  when  Boston  became  a  city,  the  city 
charter  declared  that  the  School  Committee  should 
consist  of  the  mayor,  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  one 
member  from  each  ward  elected  annually. 

In  1835  the  city  charter  was  so  amended  that  the 
School  Committee  was  composed  of  the  mayor,  the 
president  of  the  common  council,  and  twenty-four 
other  members,  two  from  each  ward  elected  annually. 

In  1854  the  charter  was  again  revised,  and  provided 
for  a  School  Committee  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the 
president  of  the  common  council,  and  six  members  from 
each  ward,  one-third  of  these  to  be  elected  annually 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

In  1875  the  number  of  wards  had  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  West 
Roxbury,  and  Brighton,  thus  enlarging  the  School 
Committee  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

By  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  May  19, 
1875,  the  School  Committee  was  reorganized,  and  was 
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made  up  of  the  mayor,  who  was  chairman,  ex-qfficio, 
and  twenty-four  members  elected  at  large  by  the  people, 
eight  of  these  elected  annually  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

By  an  act  approved  May  27,  1885,  the  mayor  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  School  Committee,  thus  leaving  it 
composed  of  twenty-four  members  elected  as  before. 

This  organization  continued  until  January  1,  1906, 
when  a  committee  of  five  was  established,  the  members 
being  elected  at  large,  and  for  three-year  terms. 

The  following  brief  outline  shows  the  changes  of 
organization  of  the  School  Committee  : 

1635-1789.     Selectmen 9 

1789-1822.     Seleetmeu,  and  one  froiii  each  ward       .  21 

(1818-1854.     Primary  School  Committee,  36  to  196.) 
1822-1835.     Mayor,   aldermen,   and   one   from   ench 

ward        ......  25 

1835-1854.     Mayor,   president  of  common    council, 

and  two  from  each  ward    ...  26 

1854-1875.     Mayor,   president  of  common   council, 

and    six    from   each  ward  (Brighton 

and  Charlestown  wards,  three  each),     74  to  116 

1875-1885.     Mayor,  and  twenty-four  elected  at  larse,  25 

1885-1906.     Twenty-four  elected  at  lar^^         .  .  24 

1906.     Five  elected  at  large    ....  5 

The  five  distinct  periods  through  which  the  schools 
have  passed  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

From  1685  to  1684,  when  there  were  no  elementary 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  only  the  Latin 
School  for  fitting  boys  for  college. 

The  second  period,  from  1684  to  about  1740,  when 
in  addition  to  the  Latin  School  writing  schools  were 
established. 
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The  third  period,  from  about  1740  to  1847,  when 
the  writing  schools  were  gradually  developed  into 
the  2;rammar  schools  under  what  we  know  histori- 
cally  as  ''  the  double-headed  system,"  the  pupils  in  each 
school  being  half  the  day  under  the  direction  of  the 
writing  master,  and  half  the  day  under  the  supervision 
of  the  o-rammar  master. 

The  fourth  period,  from  1847  to  1876,  a  period  of 
reconstruction  and  enlargement,  of  radical  changes, 
and  the  inauguration  of  system. 

The  fifth  period,  from  1876  to  1906,  when  especial 
attention  was  given  to  the  operation  of  the  existing 
system,  and  the  work  of  the  schools  was  unified  by 
means  of  supervision  not  only  by  the  members  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  but  through  directors  and  princi- 
pals, many  of  the  latter  practically  giving  up  teach- 
ing, as  their  supervisory  duties  required  their  entire 
time. 

The  sixth  period,  of  which  one  year  has  been  com- 
pleted, has  been  one  of  reconstruction  and  development 
of  a  system  of  efficient  administration,  under  which  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Board  have  been  clothed  with 
larger  powers  and  held  to  a  more  rigid  accountability 
for  results  obtained.  The  authority  exercised  in  the 
past  by  the  twenty-nine  sub-committees  and  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  School  Committee  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  Committee  now  acts  as  a  Board, 
endeavoring  constantly  as  such  Board  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  the  betterment  of  the  system  and  to  formulate 
general  policies  for  improving  the  school  administra- 
tion, but  taking  care  that  these  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  superintendent  and  other  officials  in  positions  of 
high  authority,  and  leaving  to  them  the  task  of  devis- 
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ing  the  best  means  for  putting  the  suggestions  and 
policies  into  practical  operation. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  have  been  held  on 
each  successive  Monday  during  the  year  except  in  July 
and  August,  and  additional  meetings  have  been  held 
when  necessary,  making  the  total  number  of  meetings 
fifty-seven.  Each  member  of  the  Board  has  held  an 
office  hour  in  the  School  Committee  building  one  after- 
noon in  the  week  except  during  the  vacation  period, 
thus  affording  the  public  ready  and  direct  access  to  the 
central  authority  of  the  school  system,  should  occasion 
require.  This  opportunity  to  talk  personally  with 
members  of  the  Board  has  been  largely  availed  of  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  persons  concerned  with  the 
working  of  the  school  system,  and  has  been  of  much 
advantage  in  dispelling  the  idea  that  under  the  new 
Board  of  five  members  the  public  at  large  would  not 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  come  into  that  direct 
relationship  with  its  representatives  that  it  enjoyed 
under  the  former  organization,  when  the  Board  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  members. 

One  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  the  large  Board 
was  that  it  transacted  its  business  largely  through  a 
system  of  sub-committees,  whose  meetings  were  held  in 
private,  and  that  many  decisions  vitally  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  school  system  were  arrived  at  in 
these  sub-committee  meetings,  and,  if  necessary,  con- 
firmed by  formal  votes  of  the  full  Board  without 
adequate  and  sufficient  explanation  of  the  reasons  gov- 
erning such  action.  The  new  Board  has  no  sub-com- 
mittees, its  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  are 
always  attended  by  representatives  of  the  press.  The 
superintendent   is    always   present  and   has   the  same 
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right  as  a  member  of  the  Board  to  offer  motions,  and  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  subject.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  are  regularly  published  in  full  in  one 
of  the  dail}'  papers.  It  does  occasionally  hold  what  are 
termed  executive  sessions,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  questions 
of  discipline  or  matters  personally  affecting  members  of 
the  teaching  force,  which  justice  to  the  individual  con- 
cerned requires  should  not  be  considered  in  public. 
The  rules  provide,  however,  that  no  votes  shall  be 
passed  in  executive  sessions,  and  this  provision  has 
never  been  violated. 

FINANCES    AND    ECONOMIES. 

On  assuming  office,  the  Board  found  itself  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  immediate  and  careful 
attention  to  its  financial  situation.  At  its  first  meeting  a 
statement  was  presented  by  the  auditor  showing  an  esti- 
mated deficit  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1906,  of 
$52,000.  The  full  amount  of  this  deficit  was  occasioned 
by  the  former  Board  in  delaying  the  payment  of  bills 
and  withholding  the  salaries  due  officers  and  teachers. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Mayor  and  the  assent 
of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  the  Board  secured 
the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  which  author- 
ized it  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the 
general  support  of  the  school  system,  decreasing  to 
that  extent  the  usual  appropriation  of  twenty-five  cents 
upon  each  $1,000  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city 
to  be  expended  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school 
buildings  under  the  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission. 
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During  the  entire  year  the  Board  has  scrutinized  its 
expenditures  Avith  great  care,  and  has  instituted  many 
economies  which,  in  the  aggregate,  have  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum,  and  enabled  it  to  avoid  a  further 
deficit  in  the  school  expenditures  and  to  close  its  first 
financial  year  with  an  unexpended  balance  of  $19,604.34, 
as  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

Appropriations  available  .....    $3,471,100  00 
Expenditures  : 

Salaries  of  instructors  .  .  $2,821,314  52 

Salaries  of  officers  .  .  86,929  49 

Salaries  of  janitors  .  .  227,268  09 

Fuel  and  light        .  .  .  135,575  11 

Supplies  and  incidentals  .  180,408  45 


Total  expenditures     .....       3,451,495  66 


Balance  unexpended  .....  $19,604  34 

During  the  past  year  the  amoimt  paid  the  teachers 
was  increased  over  the  preceding:  year  more  than 
$144,000  ;  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light  was  decreased 
nearly  $28,000,  and  of  supplies  and  incidentals  almost 
$10,000.  The  Board  now  proposes  to  transfer  to  the 
Schoolhouse  Department  from  its  unexpended  balance 
the  sum  of  $15,000  to  be  expended  for  repairs  and 
alterations  of  school  buildings,  thus  restoring  to  its 
original  purpose  a  portion  of  the  amount  obtained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  meet  the  deficit  which 
existed  when  the  Board  came  into  office. 

The  financial  department  of  the  School  Committee 
has  heretofore  been  in  charge  of  a  single  officer, 
whose  title  has  been  that  of  auditing  clerk,  and 
whose    duties    comprised   not    only   the    purchase    of 
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supplies,  but  the  auditing  of  the  bills  therefor  as  well. 
It  seemed  to  the  Board  that  principles  of  sound 
administration  required  the  establishment  of  two 
departments,  one  charged  w^ith  making  purchases, 
and  the  other  with  auditing  the  expenditures.  Under 
an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  at  the  instance  of 
the  Board,  the  office  of  business  agent  was  there- 
fore created,  the  title  of  auditing  clerk  changed  to 
that  of  auditor,  and  the  duties  heretofore  imposed 
upon  the  auditing  clerk  have  been  divided  by  the 
Board  between  the  auditor  and  the  business  ao-ent. 
One  of  these  officials  does  the  buying  upon  requisi- 
tions for  supplies,  approved  in  advance  by  the  other. 
If  possible,  competitive  bids  are  obtained  for  any 
article  or  articles,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  in 
excess  of  $100,  and  in  specified  instances  advertis- 
ing for  proposals  for  supplies  of  an  estimated  cost  in 
excess  of  $500.  All  purchases  are  made  on  written 
orders,  which  are  in  duplicate,  the  original  order  being 
transmitted  to  the  party  to  whom  the  order  is 
issued,  and  the  duplicate  remaining  on  file  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  bill  when  rendered.  The 
business  agent,  as  the  accountant  of  the  Board,  is 
required  to  classify  and  record  all  expenditures  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  the  cost  of  the '  various 
departments  and  units  of  the  school  system  readily 
ascertainable  and  available  for  comparison.  He  is 
also  required  to  keep  a  careful  oversight  of  all 
expenditures,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  any  expense  which  may  seem  to  him  unnecessary, 
wasteful,  or  in  excess  of  proper  requirements.  Both 
of  these  officials  are  under  adequate  bonds,  their 
respective  duties  are  well  defined,  and  by  a  system   of 
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checks  and    balances    a    proper    relation    between  the 
duties  of  the  two  offices  has  been  estabhslied. 

The  act  creating  the  position  of  business  agent  also 
provides  that  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  the  auditor, 
and  the  business  agent  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  until  removed  by  the  Committee  for  cause. 
Heretofore  the  secretary  and  the  auditing  clerk  have 
been  subject  to  annual  elections.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  Board  during  the  month  of  June  elected 
the  secretary  and  auditing  clerk,  respectively,  to  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  auditor,  and  the  position  of 
business  agent  was  filled  in  the  month  of  October  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  William  J.  Smith. 

Additional  responsibility  has  been  placed  upon  the 
schoolhouse  custodian,  who  is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  and  to  the  civil  service  rules, 
to  appoint,  transfer,  and  remove  janitors  and  engineers, 
and  to  make  temporary  appointments  of  such  employees 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days.  In  order  to 
promote  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
use  of  janitors'  supplies,  it  has  been  provided  that  the 
schoolhouse  custodian  shall  approve  all  recpiisitions 
for  such  articles. 

The  whole  subject  of  economy  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  administrative  problems  the  Board  has 
to  deal  with,  and  much  energy  has  been  expended  in 
this  direction.  Less  expensive  methods  of  printing 
have  been  put  into  effect ;  the  prices  charged  for  gas 
and  electricity  have  been  reduced ;  unnecessary  rented 
quarters  have  been  abandoned;  careful  investigation 
has  been  made  of  the  number  of  superfluous  teachers 
employed  in  various  schools,  and  in  many  cases  such 
teachers  have  been  transferred  to  fill  existing  vacancies 
in  other  schools. 
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Under  the  old  Board  the  elementary  day  schools  were 
grouped  in  nine  divisions.  The  first  division  consisted 
of  East  Boston,  the  second  of  Charlestown,  the  third  of 
the  North  and  West  Ends,  the  fourth  of  part  of  the 
city  proper,  the  fifth  of  part  of  the  city  proper  and  of 
Roxbury,  the  sixth  of  South  Boston,  the  seventh  of  the 
rest  of  Roxbury,  the  eighth  of  Brighton  and  West 
Roxbury,  and  the  ninth  of  Dorchester.  The  schools  in 
each  of  these  divisions  were  under  the  especial  charge 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  five  members,  and  these 
committees,  usually  by  their  respective  chairmen,  ex- 
ercised the  power  to  transfer  pupils  from  one  district 
to  another,  and  to  grant  permits  to  children  living 
within  one  <ji;rammar  school  district  to  attend  a  school 
in  another  district.  This  custom  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
fluctuation  in  school  population,  which  was  objection- 
able because  it  interfered  seriously  with  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  and  with  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  system  generally.  It  resulted  in  overcrowd- 
ing a  school  in  one  district  and  vacant  seats  in  another. 
It  led  to  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers  in  some 
districts  to  take  charge  of  pupils  who  really  belonged 
in  other  districts  where  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
were  already  employed. 

Under  the  new  Board  this  matter  of  transfers  has 
been  fully  regulated,  and  the  propriet}'  and  necessity 
of  permitting  pupils  to  attend  the  schools  of  a  dis- 
trict other  than  that  in  which  they  actually  reside 
rests  upon  the  assistant  superintendents,  and  the 
master  of  each  elementary  school  district  is  given  the 
power  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  pupils  residing 
in  his  district  between  the  various  school  buildings 
directly  under  his  charge.     The  unit  of  administration 
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has  thus  become  the  elementary  school  district,  and 
the  former  apportionment  of  school  districts  in  divi- 
sions has  been  discontinued. 

These  changes  at  first  resulted  in  some  complaint, 
but  it  was  so  clearly  apparent  that  they  were  justi- 
fied as  sound  and  economical  that  the  objections  at 
first  presented  speedily  died  away. 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr.  George  H.  Conley,  the  former  superintendent 
of  schools,  died  on  December  20,  1905,  only  a  few 
days  before  the  present  Board  came  into  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Parker,  the  senior 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  was  desig- 
nated as  acting  superintendent  at  the  final  meeting 
of  the  old  Board.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Board  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
since  September,  1902,  was  received  and  accepted,  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1906.  Thus  at  the  outset  the 
Board  found  itself  with  a  vacancy  in  its  most  impor- 
tant executive  position,  and  also  in  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

The  Act  of  1875,  reorganizing  the  School  Committee, 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  and  a 
board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  six 
members,  who  should  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two 
years.  It  seemed  to  the  present  Board  that  this  term 
was  altogether  too  short  to  permit  the  superintendent 
to  formulate  and  carry  into  effect  a  definite  policy 
unhampered  by  immediate  personal  concern  as  to  his 
prospects  of  re-election,  and  similarly  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  supervisors  should  not  have  their 
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attention  distracted  from  the  important  duties  and 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  them  by  elections  occur- 
ring at  comparatively  short  intervals.  Accordingly, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  extending  the  term  of  office  of  the 
superintendent  to  six  years,  and  establishing  in  place 
of  a  board  of  supervisors  a  board  of  superintendents, 
consisting  of  six  assistant  superintendents,  whose  term 
of  office  should  be  of  the  same  length  as  that  of  the 
superintendent.  Pending  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
Board  elected  to  the  superintendeucy  for  the  term 
ending  August  31,  1906,  Mr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  the 
former  supervisor,  who  assumed  his  office  on  the  21st 
of  March,  and  in  June  re-elected  him  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  September. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  re-elected  the  former 
supervisors  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  respectively 
for  the  terms  of  six,  five,  four,  three,  and  two  years 
from  September  1,  1906,  leaving  one  vacancy  upon 
that  board.  Thus  under  the  new  act  one  assistant 
superintendent  will  be  elected  every  year  for  a  six- 
year  term,  and  every  sixth  year  a  superintendent  will 
be  elected. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 

A  matter  to  which  long  and  earnest  consideration 
was  given  was  the  adoption  of  a  revised  set  of  rules 
and  regulations.  The  numerous  questions  arising  in 
connection  therewith  were  carefully  discussed,  and 
ample  opportunity  was  given  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested to  submit  such  suggestions  as  were  deemed  per- 
tinent. To  enumerate  in  detail  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  old  rules  and  the  new  would  be  a 
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task  of  considerable  length  and  difficulty,  and  would 
unduly  lengthen  this  report. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new 
rules  considered  from  an  administrative  standpoint 
lies  in  the  conferring  of  direct  authority  and  respon- 
sibility upon  the  superintendent,  assistant  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  other  executive  officials.  The 
superintendent  is  designated  as  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating  to  instruction 
and  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  and  is  given 
authority  to  exercise  any  or  all  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  assistant  superintendents,  directors,  principals,  or 
teachers.  Similar  authority  may  be  exercised  by  an 
assistant  superintendent  in  the  schools  or  districts 
assigned  to  his  charge,  and,  lastly,  the  principals  as 
the  responsible  administrative  heads  of  their  respec- 
tive schools  or  districts  are  charged  with  the  organi- 
zation thereof,  and  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
their  subordinates  and  pupils,  and  the  general  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  discipline.  Thus,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system,  the  teachers  are 
responsible  to  the  principals,  the  principals  to  the 
assistant  superintendents,  the  assistant  superintendents 
to  the  superintendent,  and  finally  the  superintendent 
to  the  Board ;  and  this  principle  of  direct  accounta- 
bility on  the  part  of  subordinates  to  superiors  exists 
throughout  the  entire  code. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    TEACHERS. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  new  legisla- 
tion for  which  the  present  Board  is  responsil)le  is 
the  adoption  of  a  civil  service  system  governing  the 
appointment  of  teachers.     Sufficient  space  is  not  avail- 
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able  to  permit  a   complete    and    detailed    explanation 
of  the  plan,  which  in  brief  is  as  follows  : 

All  candidates,  except  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
by  the  board  of  superintendents  before  receiving 
a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  Each  candidate  successfully  passing  such 
examination  receives  a  rating  based  upon  scholar- 
ship, as  ascertained  by  examination,  and  the  amount, 
quality  and  character  of  previous  teaching  experi- 
ence, in  the  following  proportions  : 

Experience  : 

Amount      .  .  .  .  .  .100  points. 

Quality  and  character           .          .          .       300       " 
Scholarship 600       " 

Total 1,000       " 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  are 
arranged  by  the  board  of  superintendents  in  suita- 
ble graded  eligible  lists  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive qualifications,  and  ap]3ointments  to  permanent 
positions  in  the  day  school  service,  except  of  princi- 
pals and  directors,  are  made  in  regular  sequence  from 
the  highest  three  names  on  the  proper  graded  list 
at  the  time  the  appointment  is  made.  The  names 
of  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  are 
arranged  in  similar  lists  and  appointments  are  made 
therefrom-  in  the  same  manner.  In  rating  these 
graduates,  however,  a  modification  of  the  plan  for 
examined  candidates  has  been  adopted,  by  which, 
under  a  system  of  sliding  percentages,  increased 
weight  is  given  each  year  to  success  in  teaching. 
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Persons  whose  names  apj^ear  on  any  eligible  list,  and 
who  desire  to  have  their  ratings  changed,  may  have 
this  done  only  by  passing  another  examination,  but 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  are  annually 
regraded  upon  the  lists  on  which  their  names  appear 
by  the  board  of  superintendents  without  examination, 
and  may  obtain  positions  upon  other  eligible  lists  under 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  other  candidates. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  after  June  1,  1906, 
remain  valid  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  date 
of  issue,  but  if  within  that  time  the  holder  receives  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  day  school  service,  the 
validity  of  the  certificate  continues  during  the  length 
of  that  service  and  for  two  years  thereafter.  Certifi- 
cates are  non-renewable,  but  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents may  issue  instead  thereof  substitute  certificates, 
which  entitle  the  holder  to  serve  as  a  substitute  or 
temporary  teacher,  as  special  assistant  in  elementary 
schools,  and  in  evening  and  vacation  schools.  The 
rules  also  provide  that  promotions  of  teachers  already 
employed  shall  be  made  in  the  order  of  merit  as  deter- 
mined by  quality  and  character  of  service. 

The  foregoing  statement  is,  of  course,  a  very  brief 
resume  of  an  important  piece  of  legislation,  but  includes 
its  more  essential  features. 

EXAMINATIONS    FOR    TEACHERS'    CERTIFICATES. 

The  new  requirements  for  rating  upon  eligible  lists 
candidates  successfully  passing  the  examinations  for 
certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers  have  rendered 
necessary  a  modification  of  the  plan  of  preparing 
examination  papers  and  of  marking  the  same.  In  the 
past,  each  paper  submitted  by  a  candidate  was  estimated 
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as  a  whole,  and  a  mark  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  according 
to  its  value,  was  given  to  it.  If  a  candidate  showed  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  in  which  he 
was  examined,  he  was  certificated  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  became  ipso  facto  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment on  probation.  Under  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
present  Board  examinations  have  become  competitive, 
and  for  this  reason  greater  care  is'  required  in  the 
preparation  of  examination  papers,  and  finer  distinc- 
tions are  necessar}'  in  the  marking  thereof.  As  a 
consequence,  a  decimal  sj'stem  of  marking  has  been 
decided  upon  by  the  board  of  superintendents.  More- 
over, at  the  heading  of  each  examination  paper  there  is 
clearly  printed  for  the  instruction  of  the  candidate  the 
maximum  number  of  points  assigned  to  the  subject, 
and  after  each  question  is  stated  the  numljer  of  points 
that  a  candidate  may  secure  by  correctly  answering 
each  particular  question.  The  number  of  points  won 
by  a  candidate  in  the  various  academic  tests,  together 
with  the  number  of  points  assigned  for  amount  and 
character  and  quality  of  experience,  represents  the 
total  number  of  points  credited  to  the  candidate,  and 
determines  the  position  of  his  name  upon  the  eligible 
lists,  from  which  permanent  appointments  in  the  day 
school  service  are  made. 

PROMOTIONAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

Another  matter  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the 
civil  service  system  of  appointment  is  the  estal3lish- 
ment  of  a  system  of  tests  of  efficiency  for  teachers 
already  in  the  service,  the  aim  being  to  make  advance- 
ment in  position  and  salary  dependent  upon  success 
in  teaching.     For  this   purpose    a    system  of   tests  or 
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examinations  of  proficiency  has  been  established. 
These  reviews  or  tests,  consist  of  three  parts,  (1)  success 
in  the  school  during  the  preceding  year,  (2)  ^^I'ofes- 
sional  study,  and  (3)  academic  study  in  some  one  line. 

As  was  said  in  the  latest  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, this  will  be  no  hardship  for  competent 
teachers,  for  no  teacher  who  has  failed  ought  to  be 
advanced  in  salary,  no  teacher  worthy  of  her  posi- 
tion should  allow  a  year  to  pass  without  giving  atten- 
tion to  professional  study,  and  no  teacher  comes  to 
the  service  so  completely  equipped  in  academic  knowl- 
edge but  that  she  must  give  some  of  her  time  to 
academic  study.  This  review  becomes  therefore  a 
report  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher,  and  the  chances 
of  success  will  be  increased  if  the  study  necessary 
thereto  be  directed  by  the  board  of  superintendents 
along  the  lines  that  will  be  most  helpful.  This  does 
not  mean  that  all  teachers  will  do  the  same  thing, 
for  the  value  of  the  plan  depends  upon  so  conduct- 
ing it  that  the  teacher's  attention  will  not  be  taken 
away  from  her  work,  but  rather  that  it  will  be  more 
definitely  directed  towards  the  work.  Wide  options 
will  therefore  be  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  the 
examinations  to  thfe  needs  of  various  teachers. 

The  rules  provide  that  all  teachers,  except  princi- 
pals and  directors,  holding  permanent  positions  in  the 
day  school  service,  whose  compensation  is  on  a  sliding 
scale  with  a  fixed  increase  for  each  successive  year  of 
service,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  established  for  the 
first  year  of  such  service  until  the  first  of  January 
or  the  first  of  September  next  following  the  first 
anniversary  of  their  appointment,  when  they  shall  be 
advanced  to   the  second   year  of   the  salary  schedule. 
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and  all  subsequent  advances,  if  any,  shall  take  effect 
upon  one  of  those  two  dates. 

Before  being  placed  on  the  third  year  salary  of  their 
respective  schedules  teachers  must  successfully  pass  a 
promotional  examination,  and  two  opportunities  are 
afforded  them  to  do  so,  but  if  they  fail  on  two  suc- 
cessive occasions  to  pass  the  required  test,  their 
employment  terminates  on  the  first  of  September  next 
following  the  date  of  the  second  examination.  Those 
who  successfully  pass  the  examination  continue  to 
advance  in  salary  from  year  to  year  until  they  are 
receiving  the  sixth  year  salary  of  their  resjDective 
schedules,  when  they  are  required  to  pass  another 
promotional  examination  before  receiving  the  next 
advance  in  salary.  This  second  examination  is  similar 
in  character  to  the  first.  Teachers  who  successfully 
pass  this  examination  are  then  advanced  to  the 
seventh  year  salary  of  their  respective  schedules,  and 
continue  to  advance  from  year  to  year  on  succeeding 
anniversaries  until  they  reach  the  maximum  compen- 
sation of  their  rank  or  grade.  Those  who  fail  to  pass 
successfully  this  second  examination,  or  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  thus  examined,  remain  on  the  sixth  year 
salary  of  their  grades  until  such  time  as  they  shall 
have  successfully  passed  the  examination.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  examination  is  a  compul- 
sory one  and  the  second  is  optional  with  the  teachers 
themselves,  but  the  maximum  salary  of  any  rank 
cannot  be  attained  by  a  teacher  who  has  not  passed 
two  separate  tests  of  proficiency. 

Teachers  who  have  successfully  passed  the  two  pre- 
scribed promotional  examinations  are  not  required  to 
pass   additional  examinations   because  of  a  change  of 
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rank ;  and  those  who,  on  entering  the  service,  are 
placed  on  an  advanced  salary,  or  who  are  promoted 
before  passing  both  examinations,  must  successfully 
pass  the  two  prescribed  examinations  before  receiving 
the  maximum  salary  of  their  respective  schedules. 

The  rules  also  provide  that  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  and  assistant  superintendent,  or 
of  the  assistant  superintendent  of  any  school  or  dis- 
trict, the  superintendent  may  require  any  teacher  now 
in  the  service,  or  who  may  hereafter  enter  the  ser- 
vice, to  take  the  promotional  examination  in  May  of 
any  year.  Notice  of  said  requirement  shall  be  sent 
to  said  teacher  before  October  first  preceding  the  date 
on  which  said  examination  is   required. 

The  requirements  of  the  rules  with  regard  to  pro- 
motional examinations  do  not  apply  to  teachers  who 
were  in  the  service  before  September  1,  190G,  but 
only  to  those  who  entered  it  after  that  date. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  TO  STUDY  AXD  TRAVEL  AND  FOR 

REST. 

In  order  to  afford  liberal  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  and  also  that  those  who  have  faithfully 
served  the  city  for  a  number  of  years  may  l^e  able 
to  enjoy  a  period  of  relief  from  their  duties  to 
enable  them  to  resume  their  work  with  increased 
efficiency  and  zeal,  the  Board  has  established  a  rule 
by  which  leave  of  absence  to  study  and  travel,  or 
for  rest,  may  be  obtained  on  practically  half-pay  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year.  Under  this  plan  any 
teacher  who  has  served  seven  years  may  be  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  be  devoted,  under  the  direction  of 
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the  superintendent,  to  improvement  by  study  and  travel. 
Reports  to  the  superintendent  are  required  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  leave  of  absence  is  employed, 
and  such  leave  may  be  terminated  by  the  superin- 
tendent at  any  time  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  comply  with  his  directions  or  the  require- 
ments of  the  rules.  Such  leave  may  be  granted  more 
than  once,  but  not  more  than  once  in  any  eight  consecu- 
tive years  of  service.  To  obtain  leave  of  absence  for 
rest,  the  teacher  must  have  completed  twenty  years  of 
service.  Teachers  who  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges are  required  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Board  for  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  such 
leave,  or  in  case  of  resignation  within  that  period  to 
refund  to  the  Board  such  proportion  of  the  amount 
paid  them  for  the  time  included  in  the  leave  of 
absence  as  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  three  years 
may  bear  to  the  entire  period,  but  this  requirement 
does  not  apply  to  resignation  on  account  of  ill  health 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  nor  to  resignation  at 
the  request  of  the  Board. 

PENSIONS. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  the  Board  has  also  considered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pension  system  under  which  teachers  who 
have  served  the  city  faithfully  for  many  years  will  not 
find  themselves  without  provision  for  their  maintenance 
during  declining  years. 

A  considerable  amount  of  data  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion has  been  accumulated,  the  services  of  actuaries 
have  been  enlisted,  and  the  Board  hopes  soon  to  make 
public  the  results  of  its  study  of  the  question. 
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Numerous  factors,  of  course,  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  a  solution  of  the  question  that 
will  be  just  to  the  teachers,  and  to  the  city  as  well,  is 
extremely  diiiicult  to  be  arrived  at,  especially  in  view 
of  the  large  amount  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  plan  that  will  permit  adequate  payments  to 
the  beneficiaries.  Encouraging  progress  has,  however, 
been  made. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE. 

The  new  High  School  of  Commerce  established 
by  vote  of  the  Board,  March  26,  1906,  was  organ- 
ized at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  the  following 
September,  and  temporarily  occupies  a  primary  school 
building  on  Winthrop  street,  Roxbury.  In  September, 
1907,  the  school  will  be  transferred  to  a  new  building, 
now  under  construction  in  the  Back  Bay,  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  so-called  "  Normal  and  Latin  School  group  " 
of  buildings,  where  it  will  probably  remain  until  it 
shall  be  provided  with  a  permanent  home  of  its  own. 

The  first  class  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  con- 
sists of  150  members,  and  the  teaching  staff  comprises 
a  head-master  and  five  teachers.  The  limited  accom- 
modations at  present  available  did  not  permit  the 
admission  of  a  larger  entering  class,  and  as  the  school 
is  designed  to  be  of  a  special  character,  the  final  type  of 
which  may  not  be  determined  at  once,  it  was  considered 
well  to  avoid  at  the  beginning  administrative  difficulties 
connected  with  a  larger  school.  Pupils  are  admitted  to 
this  school  on  su]3stantially  the  same  conditions  as  to 
other  high  schools,  preference  being  given  to  graduates 
of  Boston  elementary  schools  in  the  order  of  their 
application. 
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Before  the  opening  of  the  school,  its  head-master  was 
given  a  leave  of  absence  for  some  months,  which  period 
he  devoted  to  a  careful  study  on  the  spot  of  the  best 
types  of  commercial  schools  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  German  schools 
of  this  character,  which  have  achieved  a  widespread 
reputation  as  strictly  vocational  institutions. 

The  course  of  study  contains  the  following  description 
of  the  aims  and  character  of  the  schools  : 

The  object  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  to 
provide  for  boys  a  type  of  education  which  will  be  a 
suitable  preparation  for  entrance  into  commercial 
activities.  The  course  of  study  has  a  two-fold  aim, 
namely,  to  give  instruction  in  those  studies  which  are 
usually  comprised  in  the  term  general  knowledge,  and 
to  teach  specifically  those  phases  of  the  suljject  of 
commerce  that  are  adapted  to  the  secondary  stage  of 
education.  The  program  is  sufficiently  general  to 
possess  the  quality  of  liberality.  The  larger  aim  is 
that  the  program  shall  effect  an  application  of  sub- 
jects towards  a  specific  end.  This  aim  is  vocational, 
and  seeks  to  prej^are  for  effective  participation  in 
commercial  pursuits,  but  the  student  will  find  the 
course  broad  enough  to  enable  him  to  enter  those 
higher  institutions  that  do  not  demand  the  ancient 
languages  for  admission. 

Efficiency  in  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  aim  is 
sought  through  the  pursuit  of  liberal  subjects,  through 
specialization  in  technical  lines,  and  through  concen- 
tration of  all  the  school  forces  towards  the  particular 
objective. 

The  present  program  of  the  school,  arranged  by 
subjects,  is  as  follows  : 
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English  :  Four  periods  per  week  for  three  and  oue-half  j^ears. 
Commercial  English,  Advertising,  Correspondence,  first  half 
fourth  year. 

Modern  Languages  :  German,  four  periods  for  three  3'ears, 
three  periods  for  one  year.  French  or  Spanish,  three  periods 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 

Economics  and  History  :  General  History,  three  periods 
during  first  year.  Modern  History,  four  periods,  first  half  third 
year.  Economic  History,  four  periods,  second  half  of  third  year. 
Commercial  Geography,  four  periods,  first  half  second  year. 
Local  industries,  four  periods,  second  half  of  second  year.  Com- 
mercial Law,  four  periods,  first  half  of  fourth  year.  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, four  periods,  second  half  of  fourth  year.  Economics 
(elective),  five  periods,  first  half  of  fourth  year.  Political 
Economy  (elective),  five  periods,  second  half  of  fourth  year. 

Mathematics  :  Algebra,  four  periods  during  first  year ;  review, 
four  periods,  three  months  in  fourth  year.  Observational 
Geometry,  four  periods,  first  half  of  second  year.  Plane 
Geometry,  four  periods,  fourth  j-ear.  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
four  periods,  second  half  second  year. 

Business  Technique  :  Penmanship,  four  periods,  first  half 
first  year.  Business  Forms  and  Practices,  four  periods,  second 
half  first  year.  Bookkeeping,  four  periods,  second  year. 
Advanced  Bookkeeping  (elective  in  third  and  fourth  years),  four 
periods,  third  year;  six  periods,  fourth  year.  Typewriting, 
either  one  period,  third  and  fourth  year,  or  in  the  advanced  book- 
keeping and  stenography  courses.  Stenography  (elective),  five 
periods,  second  year ;  four  periods,  third  year ;  six  periods, 
fourth  year. 

Science  :  Elementary  Physics,  four  periods,  first  half  first 
year.  Physical  Geography,  four  periods,  second  half  first  year. 
Chemistry,  five  periods,  third  year.  Advanced  Applied  Chemis- 
try (elective),  five  periods,  fourth  year. 

Drawing  (elective)  :  Freehand,  three  periods,  third  year. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  three  periods,  fourth  year.  Commercial 
Design,  three  periods,  fourth  year. 

It  should  frankly  be  adniitted  that  the  program  of  a 
school  of  this  type   is    necessarily  indeterminate  from 
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the  nature  of  the  field  which  it  seeks  to  occupy.  Com- 
mercial activities  are  always  in  a  state  of  transition, 
and  the  program  of  a  progressive  school  must  neces- 
sarily follow  the  trend  of  events  in  mercantile  life. 
Modern  business  preparation  demands  education  in  the 
science  of  economics,  rather  than  a  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  training  of  the 
successful  man. 

The  business  men  of  Boston  have  shown,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  a  marked  readiness  to  cooperate  in  the 
development  of  the  school,  and  the  weekly  talks  wliich 
have  been  given  the  pupils  by  representatives  of  the 
commercial  life  of  Boston  have  been  of  a  most  helpful 
and  interesting  nature.  These  talks  have  been  gener- 
ally devoted  to  explanations  of  the  demands  made  by 
mercantile  establishments  upon  young  men  entering 
their  employ,  and  from  the  school  point  of  view  the 
ideals  and  principles  which  should  govern  business  life 
are  most  advantageously  inculcated  by  this  means. 
These  talks  are  to  be  supplemented  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  current  school  year  by  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  local  industries  of  Boston,  to  be  delivered  by 
an  associate  editor  of  one  of  the  large  daily  papers, 
who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  subject  for  the 
benefit  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

It  is  hoped  by  such  means  as  these,  and  by  others  to 
be  developed  later,  to  send  the  pupils  of  this  school  into 
the  business  world  of  Boston  well  informed  upon  local 
needs  and  opportunities,  and  with  minds  well  trained 
to  gra^Dple  successfully  with  the  problems  that  will 
come  before  them  for  solution.  It  is  also  intended  that 
the  pupils  shall  acquire  a  "talking"  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  and  not  merely  the  literary  knowl- 
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edge  which  has  characterized  so  much  of  our  foreign 
language  study. 

On  December  3  the  School  Committee  passed  an  order 
inviting  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  President  of  the  Merchants'  Association  and  the 
President  of  the  Associated  Board  of  Trade  to  formu- 
late a  plan  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  business  men 
in  the  work  of  the  school.  In  response  to  this  invita- 
tion a  plan  has  been  prepared  and  adopted  providing 
for  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  twenty-five,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  members  of  these  three  organizations, 
to  serve  as  an  advisory  board,  with  the  hope  that  a 
close  and  definite  relationship  may  l3e  established 
between  the  business  men  of  Boston  and  the  school, 
and  thus  aid  the  cause  of  commercial  education  in  this 
city,  wdiich  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  intended 
to  promote. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

In  April  a  revised  course  of  study  for  the  high 
schools  was  adopted,  the  purely  elective  system  which 
had  been  in  effect  since  1901  being  somewhat  restricted. 
While  under  the  new  course  a  considerable  latitude  is 
allowed  pupils  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
studies  they  shall  pursue,  a  pupil  to  oljtain  a  diploma, 
which  usually  requires  four  years'  attendance,  must 
have  obtained 

Six  points  in  physical  training, 
One  point  in  hygiene. 
Three  points  in  choral  practice. 
At  least  thirteen  points  in  English. 

At  least  seven  points  in  some  one  foreign  language,  or  in 
phonography  and  typewriting. 
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At  least  four  points  in  mathematics  or  in  Ijookkeeping. 
At  last  three  points  in  history, 
At  least  three  points  in  science. 

The  total  number  of  points  required  for  a  diploma 
is  76,  of  which  36  depend  upon  elective  studies,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  points  for  drawing,  household 
science  and  arts,  manual  training  and  music,  combined, 
are  allowed  to  count  towards  a  diploma. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  elective  system  in  high 
schools  those  pupils  who  had  satisfactorily  completed 
the  so-called  three-year  course  received  what  was 
termed  a  third-year  diploma,  and  those  who  remained 
an  additional  year  were  awarded  a  second  diploma. 
The  elective  system,  adopted  in  1901,  provided  for  the 
continuance  of  the  two  diplomas,  the  first  being 
awarded  to  pupils  who  had  won  60  points,  and  the 
second  to  those  who  had  won  76  points.  Under  the 
revised  course  a  so-called  first  diploma  may  still  be 
awarded  to  pupils  who  have  entered  a  high  school 
before  September,  1906,  and  who  win  60  points;  but, 
with  this  exception,  a  high  school  diploma  will  here- 
after represent  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course, 
or  its  equivalent. 

BACKWARD    PUPILS    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  has  also  legislated  on  the  subject  of 
backward  pupils  in  high  schools,  to  the  end  that  these 
schools  should  not  be  used  by  pupils  at  the  expense 
of  the  city,  and  to  the  demoralization  of  their  fellow 
students,  as  agreeable  places  at  which  to  spend  a  few 
years  in  drill,  athletics  and  social  events  rather  than 
for  serious  study  and  self-improvement. 
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The  new  regulation  provides  that  a  pupil  in  a  high 
or  Latin  school  who,  during  the  first  six  months  of  a 
given  year,  has  failed  in  nine  or  more  points  of  work 
or  its  equivalent,  exclusive  of  points  in  choral  practice, 
physical  training,  and  hygiene,  and  who  has  shown 
a  lack  of  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  work,  may,  on  recommendation  of  the 
principal,  be  placed  on  probation  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
has  not  improved  his  record,  he  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal,  approved  by  the  board  of 
superintendents,  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
school.  A  pupil  so  excluded  shall  not  be  readmitted 
except  on  assurance  of  amendment  satisfactory  to 
the  board  of  superintendents.  A  second  exclusion 
shall  be  final. 

As  each  year  of  secondary  education  costs  the  city 
on  an  average  about  $92  per  pupil,  the  Board  feels 
that  the  retention  of  a  pupil  in  these  schools  should 
depend  in  some  measure  at  least  upon  what  he  accom- 
plishes in  the  direction  of  serious  study. 

SCHOOL   ATHLETICS. 

The  subject  of  school  athletics  has  been  given  con- 
siderable attention.  Every  one  believes  that  ample 
opportunity  for  physical  exercise  should  be  afforded 
all  school  children,  but  there  are  limits  to  the  indul- 
gence of  this  taste,  and  it  is  important  that  neither 
the  moral  standards  of  the  participants  should  be 
debased  by  improper  practices  nor  should  their  health 
be  impaired  by  over-exertion.  Neither  should  athletics 
be  allowed  to  assume  too  important  a  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  to  the  disadvantage  of  academic  subjects. 
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Considerable  embarrassment  lias  been  experienced 
from  time  to  time  in  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  School  Committee  over  pupils 
engaged  in  school  athletics,  which  was  finally  settled 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  of  1906. 

In  June  the  Board  passed  an  order  providing  that 
the  superintendent,  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  supervisors,  should  establish  a  plan  for  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  school  athletics,  and  issue  from 
time  to  time  and  enforce  such  regulations  not  con- 
trary to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  as 
should  be  necessary  to  put  the  plan  in  operation. 
The  provisions  of  this  order  have  been  put  into  effect, 
and  the  standing  of  school  athletics  and  of  pupils 
engaged  therein  has  been  clearly  defined  and  regu- 
lated. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools, 
aside  from  the  kindergartens,  has  heretofore  embraced 
a  period  of  nine  years,  three  in  the  primary  and  six 
in  the  grammar  schools.  The  new  regulations  pre- 
scribe that  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools, 
exclusive  of  the  kindergartens,  shall  be  for  eight  years, 
and  that  the  pupils  in  such  schools  shall  be  divided 
into  kindergartens  and  eight  grades.  This  change 
does  not  mean  that  the  amount  of  work  done  will 
be  lessened  or  its  quality  changed,  but  that  those 
pupils  who  can  progress  faster  than  others  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Experience  has  shown  that 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  children  will  complete 
the  work  of    the   elementary  schools    satisfactorily  in 
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eight  years,  and  this  means  a  very  consideraljle  financial 
saving  to  the  city,  besides  furnishing  better  mental 
training  for  the  children  by  permitting  them  to  pro- 
gress according  to  the  measure  of  their  intellect  with- 
out spending  so  many  hours  merely  in  marking  time 
owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  system.  The  remaining 
third  will,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  move  at  a  slower 
rate,  and  complete  the  work  in  nine  years.  The  neces- 
sary revision  of  the  elementary  course  of  study  to 
conform  to  this  change  has  practically  been  completed 
and  will  soon  1)e  published.  In  connection  with  this 
revised  course,  committees  consisting  of  members  of 
the  board  of  superintendents  and  of  teachers  have 
prepared  preliminary  and  tentative  courses  in  arith- 
metic for  the  first  three  grades,  and  also  in  geography 
and  in  English.  The  two  former  have  been  adopted 
and  put  into  effect  experimentally  for  the  current 
school  year,  and  the  complete  course  will  soon  follow. 

CLASSES    FOR    MENTALLY    DEFICIENT    CHILDREN. 

In  November,  1898,  the  first  teacher  of  defectives 
was  appointed,  and  her  class  began  its  work  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1899,  in  the  Appleton-street  Primary  School- 
house.  From  time  to  time  additional  classes  for 
mentally  deficient  children  have  been  established  until 
there  are  now  seven  in  all.  The  pupils  for  these 
classes  have  been  selected  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jelly, 
who  has  given  much  of  his  service  in  this  respect 
without  remuneration.  Believing  that  the  proper 
administration  of  this  work  warranted  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  competent  expert  in  mental  diseases,  the 
Board  has  established  the  position  of  medical  inspector 
of  special  classes.     To  this  position  Dr.  Jelly  has  been 
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elected,  and    under  his    direction    great    improTement 
in  administration  and  results  may  be  expected. 

The  first  school  of  this  sort  in  America  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Speaking  of  this  school  in  one  of  his  earlier  reports, 
Dr.  Howe  said,  "  It  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  common 
schools,  the  last,  indeed,  Ijut  still  a  necessary  link  in 
order  to  embrace  all  the  children  in  the  State," 
Special  classes  in  the  public  schools  form  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  institution  and  the  public 
school,  and  in  order  to  make  these  classes  practically 
useful,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  close  connection 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  institution,  so  that  trans- 
fers may  be  made  in  that  direction,  and  also  an 
equally  close  connection  with  the  grade  classes,  so 
that  a  child  who  has  shown  increased  capacity  may  try 
grade  work  again.  While  these  classes  are  relatively 
expensive,  the  quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  being  but 
fifteen,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  community 
is  constantly  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
when  children  of  this  sort  are  thoroughly  studied  and 
segregated  in  institutions  suited  to  their  needs  before 
they  have  acquired  vicious  habits,  and  have  caused 
larger  expenditures  by  reason  of  moral  obliquities. 
So  there  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  reason  for  an  early 
study  of  unusual  cases  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
public  schools  with  a  view  to  building  up  proper 
habits  of  life  and  to  the  prevention  of  shiftless  and 
vicious  habits  as  may  often  be  done  through  an  awak- 
ening of  such  children  to  an  interest  in  their  work. 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  a 
grade  teacher  is  enormously  lightened  by  the  removal 
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of  children  of  this  description  from  her  large  class,  and 
the  opportunity  for  the  remaining  children  to  progress 
is  improved.  It  seems  essential,  therefore,  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  classes  be  established  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  children  who  may  l^est 
profit  by  the  education  such  classes  afford.  The 
number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  all  these  classes 
is  slightly  under  100.  ' 

DISCIPLINARY    CLASSES. 

There  is  another  class  of  children  for  whom  special 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  Board  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  disciplinary  classes. 

The  object  of  such  classes  is  to  receive  boys  who 
have  not  proved  amenable  to  ordinary  school  disci- 
pline, and  have  been  a  disturbing  element  to  the  classes 
which  they  attend.  It  is  hoped  that  by  wise,  judici- 
ous, and  kindly  influences  they  may  be  prevented  from 
being  sent  to  the  Parental  School  and  retained  in  the 
public  school  system  without  the  necessity  of  recourse 
to  court  proceedings.  These  classes  are  to  be  held  in 
the  ordinary  school  buildings  and  are  to  be  taught  by 
the  best  teachers  available,  and  as  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  services  of  such  teachers  a  slight 
increase  in  compensation  over  what  is  allowed  the 
regular  grade  teacher  is  paid. 

Thus  far,  but  one  disciplinary  class  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  occupies  accommodations  in  the  Sarah  J. 
Baker  School-house  in  the  Lewis  District.  It  began  its 
sessions  on  December  12,  1906,  and  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  eleven  pupils,  who  come  from  eight  separate 
school  districts.  Those  who  come  from  a  distance  too 
great  to  admit  of  walking  are,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  furnished  with 
car  tickets.  Thus  the  delinquent  boy  has  been  separated 
from  his  thoughtless,  wayward,  and  often  vicious  com- 
panions, his  route  to  and  from  school  has  not  been  the 
accustomed  one,  the  scene  of  his  school  life,  his  class- 
mates, and  his  teacher  have  been  changed,  all  of  which 
has  begun  to  effect  a  change  in  the  boy  himself.  He 
has  been  assured  on  entering  the  disciplinary  class  that 
his  former  record  is  not  to  follow  him,  but  that  he  is  to 
have  a  fresh,  fair  start,  which  he  seems  to  have  real- 
ized and  appreciated.  There  has  been  some  difficulty 
M'ith  regard  to  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  attendance  has  been  excellent 
for  the  five  weeks  that  the  class  has  been  in  operation, 
averaging  nearly  98  per  cent.  Different  forms  of 
manual  training  have  been  undertaken,  such  as  clay 
modelino;,  cardboard  construction,  woodworking:,  bas- 
ketry,  and  weaving,  and  with  fair  results.  The  pupils 
have  been  given  physical  exercises  in  the  school  gym- 
nasium, thus  affording  them  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  work  off  that  vim  and  go  which  are  quite  certain  to 
be  found  in  their  physical  make-up.  The  discipline 
has  been  firm  and  exact,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  each  boy  previous  to  his  entrance  to  the  class  liad 
received  corporal  punishment  in  his  home  school,  thus 
far  no  such  punishment  has  been  inflicted  on  any  member 
of  the  class.  The  sessions  are  from  9  o'clock  A.M. 
until  2.15  o'clock  P.M.,  with  an  intermission  of  thirty 
minutes  for  lunch,  which  each  boy  provides  for  himself, 
the  teacher  partaking  of  her  own  at  the  same  time 
with  the  boys,  and  thereby  obtaining  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  additional  insight  into  some  of  their 
characteristics. 
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THE    JUVENILE    COURT. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Board  became  conviDced  that 
the  methods  then  employed  by  the  courts  in  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders  of  school  age  were  not  pro- 
ducing the  results  which  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  that  a  considerable  number  of  school  children  was 
each  year  sent  unnecessarily  to  the  Parental  School 
and  to  the  House  of  Reformation  (now  called  the 
"Suffolk  School  for  Boys"),  with  great  loss  to  the 
public  and  infinite  injury  to  the  children  themselves. 

The  Board  found  that  while,  in  the  five  years  from 
1900  to  1905,  the  population  of  Boston  had  increased 
6i  per  cent,,  the  number  of  boys  sentenced  to  the 
city  House  of  Reformation  had  increased  over  61^ 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
Parental  School  had  increased  25  per  cent.,  and 
was  at  that  time  increasing  still  more  rapidly.  It 
also  found  that  the  number  of  inmates  in  these  insti- 
tutions largely  exceeded  the  number  which  they  were 
supposed  to  accommodate  (in  the  former  case  by  about 
60  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  by  about  18  per  cent.), 
and  that  to  properly  accommodate  their  inmates  these 
institutions  would  have  to  be  enlarged  at  once,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  members  of  the  School  Board  became  convinced 
that  these  unfortunate  results  were  due  partly  to 
defects  in  the  method  employed  by  the  courts  in  deal- 
ing with  juvenile  offenders,  and  perhaps  still  more 
largely  to  the  very  small  amount  of  time  which  the 
central  municipal  court  was  able  to  give  to  the  study 
of  each  case,  and  that  much  better  results  would  be 
obtained    if   there    were   substituted    for    the    existing 
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system,  which  dealt  with  juvenile  offenders  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  with  adult  criminals,  one 
which  would  enable  the  court  to  give  sufficient  time 
to  the  consideration  of  these  cases,  and  which  recog- 
nized that  it  was  dealing  with  children  and  not 
adults,  and  which  accordingly  adopted  those  methods 
which  the  experience  of  juvenile  courts  in  other  cities 
had  proved  to  be  much  more  efficacious  in  the  case 
of  children  than  the  method  then  employed  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

The  School  Board,  the  Mayor  joining  with  it, 
therefore  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of 
an  act  providing  that  the  jurisdiction  in  respect  to 
boys  and  girls  under  seventeen  years  of  age  at  that 
time  possessed  by  the  central  municipal  court  —  w^hich 
was  so  crowded  with  work  that  it  was  able  to  give 
only  a  few  minutes'  consideration  to  each  case,  and 
which  assigned  a  different  judge  each  week  to  hear 
the  children's  cases  —  should  be  transferred  to  a  pro- 
posed juvenile  court,  to  be  presided  over  at  all  times 
by  the  same  judge,  who  should  be  selected  because 
of  his  unusual  understanding  of  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren and  his  ability  successfully  to  influence  for  the 
better  the  children  brought  before  him. 

The  Legislature  passed  the  act  (chapter  489  of  the 
Acts  of  1906),  and  the  Governor  appointed  as  judge 
of  the  new  court  Harvey  H.  Baker,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
whose  knowledge  of  children  and  of  the  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  them  is  supplemented  by  commendable  zeal 
in  performing  the  work  of  the  court.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  the  court  did  not  begin  its  work 
until  September  1,  1906 ;  but  the  results  obtained 
in   the    first    three    months    of    the    court's    existence 
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have  already  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
School  Committee  in  requesting  this  legislation.  By 
giving  more  time  and  care  to  the  consideration 
of  the  cases  brought  before  it,  by  making  a  more 
extensive  and  intelligent  use  of  the  probation  system, 
and  by  seeking  to  secure  the  active  and  continuous 
cooperation  and  help  of  the  parents,  teachers,  and 
friends  of  the  juvenile  offenders,  the  number  in  the 
two  institutions  named  above  has  been  decreased 
already  during  the  three  months  by  10  per  cent.,  and 
much  better  results  have  been  secured. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DRAWING    AND    MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Drawing  and  manual  training  have  heretofore  been 
conducted  as  two  separate  departments.  Recently, 
however,  the  tendency  throughout  the  country  has 
been  towards  a  closer  correlation  between  the  two  sub- 
jects, and  in  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  this  inclina- 
tion has  been  ver}^  clearly  manifested.  The  commercial 
product  of  manual  training,  improved  and  refined  by 
art,  becomes  more  valuable,  and  a  pupil  interested  in 
manual  training  finds  his  interest  deepened,  his  imagina- 
tion quickened,  his  skill  increased,  and  the  article  he 
makes  enhanced  in  value  both  to  himself  and  to  others 
by  learning  that  useful  things  may  also  be  made  beau- 
tiful if  the  hands  are  guided  by  a  mind  appreciative  of 
an  [esthetic  ideal. 

The  departments  of  drawing  and  of  manual  training 
have  therefore  been  united  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  single  director,  who  has  had  long  and  successful 
experience  in  this  field  of  endeavor.  Under  one  admin- 
istrative head,  it  is  expected  that  the  work  heretofore 
done  in  two  departments  will  be  unified  and  developed 
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into  a  progressive,  coherent  course,  the  elements  of 
which  shall  properly  supplement  each  other  and  thus 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Some  topics,  notably  freehand  drawing,  are  equally 
valuable  for  several  phases  of  the  manual  arts.  Ability 
to  represent  readily  the  appearance  of  things  and  the 
facts  of  structure  is  not  only  important  for  artists,  but 
also  for  those  whose  occupation  is  scientific  or  indus- 
trial. By  far  the  larger  part  of  working  drawing  is  in 
its  first  stages  freehand.  When  by  a  sketch  one  can 
place  before  himself  and  others  many  ways  of  doing  a 
thing,  he  is  enabled  to  make  comparisons,  and  to  choose 
more  easily  what  is  best,  for  in  his  sketches  he  can  try 
many  schemes  without  too  much  waste  of  time  and 
costly  material.  Freehand  drawing  is  therefore  as 
closely  related  to  manual  training  as  to  [esthetics.  The 
union  of  drawing  and  manual  training  gives  opportunity 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  most  important  subject. 
It  also  increases  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  design. 
Constructive  designs,  made  during  the  time  allotted  to 
drawing,  can  be  worked  out  in  the  manual  training 
rooms.  Thus  desisrn  and  construction  can  be  tauo;ht  in 
their  proper  relation. 

SUPERVISOR     OF     SUBSTITUTES. 

The  Board  has  established  during  the  past  year  the 
position  of  supervisor  of  substitutes.  This  office  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  woman  then  serving  as 
principal  of  one  of  the  larger  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts, and  who  had  previously  been  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staif  of  the  Normal  School.  Practically  all 
substitutes  employed  are  graduates  of  this  school,  and 
the  new  official  has  had  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
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both  with  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  and  with  the 
character,  qualifications,  and  ambitions  of  its  pupils. 

The  duties  of  this  office  consist  in  general  of  (1)  the 
assignment  of  substitutes  in  response  to  calls  from  the 
various  principals,  (2)  visiting  those  teachers  who  have 
not  yet  received  a  permanent  appointment,  but  who  are 
temporarily  employed,  to  correct,  criticise  and  encour- 
age them  in  their  work,  and  (3)  holding  conferences 
with  these  younger  members  of  the  teaching  corps  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  professional  efficiency. 

The  supervisor  of  substitutes  may  be  found  at  the 
headquarters  building  on  each  school  day  from  half-past 
eight  until  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  ready  to 
respond  to  calls  for  substitutes  from  the  various  districts, 
all  of  which  have  telephone  connections,  and  to  make 
assignments  in  response  to  such  calls  from  the  group 
of  unemployed  teachers  who  present  themselves  each 
morning  at  the  headquarters  building  for  that  purpose. 

Assignments  are  made  from  the  established  eligible 
list  so  far  as  practicable  in  regular  order,  beginning 
with  those  standing  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  list. 
An  assignment  once  made  continues  as  long  as  the 
necessity  for  such  employment  exists  and  the  service  of 
the  teacher  is  satisfactory  to  the  principal  of  the  dis- 
trict and  to  the  supervisor  of  substitutes.  In  some 
cases  an  assignment  means  only  a  single  day's  work, 
in  others  it  may  include  a  week  or  even  a  longer  period. 
A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the  work  rendered  by  each 
substitute  teacher  thus  appointed,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  her  service  is  made  by  the  principal  of  each 
district  in  which  she  serves,  and  by  the  supervisor  of 
substitutes  as  well.  An  effort  is  made  to  assign  substi- 
tutes to  positions  which  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill. 
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and  so  far  as  possible  to  equalize  the  period  of  employ- 
ment of  the  various  candidates.  Thus  economy  and 
efficiency  have  been  promoted  by  an  intelligent  assign- 
ment of  individuals  for  service  in  the  particular  grades 
for  which  they  have  shown  especial  fitness. 

During  the  day  the  supervisor  of  substitutes  devotes 
her  time  to  visiting  these  young  teachers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  them  over  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
lie  in  their  way,  and  every  afternoon,  after  the  close  of 
the  daily  session,  she  may  be  found  in  her  office  ready 
to  meet  and  discuss  with  them  any  problems  in  which 
her  assistance  may  be  useful.  A  series  of  grade  con- 
ferences is  in  preparation,  and  the  supervisor  of  sub- 
stitutes hopes  by  cooperation  with  all  teachers  employed 
in  the  school  system  to  do  her  share  in  strengthening 
and  helping  the  beginners  in  the  service. 

This  s^^stem  seems  much  preferable  to  the  old  method 
which  obliged  a  master  to  desert  his  school  at  nine 
o'clock  to  hunt  up  a  substitute  to  take  the  place  of  some 
teacher  unexpectedly  absent,  and  which  also  left  the 
amount  of  substitute  experience  and  supervision  of 
these  candidates  for  permanent  positions  largely  to 
chance  or  to  spasmodic  attention. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE     AND    ARTS. 

Cookery  and  sewing  have  been  parts  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study  for  many  years.  The 
teachers  of  the  former  subject  have  in  the  past  been 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  schools  of 
cookery,  which  position  has  been  vacant  for  several 
years,  and  the  teachers  of  sewing  have  of  late  been 
under  the  charge  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents. 
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To  the  end  that  the  instruction  in  both  these  subjects 
might  be  made  more  effective,  the  Board  has  estabhshed 
the  department  of  household  science  and  arts,  appoint- 
ing as  its  head  the  teacher  having  charge  of  a  similar 
department  in  the  Normal  School,  and  upon  her  resig- 
nation filled  the  position  by  the  promotion  of  one  of 
the  teachers  of  cooker3^  This  supervisor,  in  addition 
to  having  especial  charge  of  the  subjects  and  teachers 
of  cookery  and  sewing  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  to 
give  such  instruction  in  these  subjects  in  the  Normal 
and  high  schools  as  the  superintendent  may  direct. 

DIRECTOR    OF    EVENING    AND    VACATION    SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  the  evening  and  vacation  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  general  school  system  is  constantly 
growing,  and  in  view  of  the  largely  increased  respon- 
sibilities which  have  now  been  placed  upon  the  assistant, 
superintendents,  it  has  become  impossible  for  them  to 
exercise  over  the  evening  schools  that  degree  of  super- 
vision that  their  proper  administration  requires,  nor 
has  the  Board  in  the  past  felt  that  it  could  reasonably 
ask  them  to  give  a  considerable  part  of  their  well-earned 
vacation  period  to  the  care  of  the  summer  schools.  The 
Board  accordingly  has  established  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  evening  and  vacation  schools.  Thus 
far  this  official  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  the 
following  general  lines  of  effort :  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  various  schools  and  their  activities  by  personal 
inspection ;  arranging  and  improving  methods  of 
administration  ;  studying  equipment  and  requirements, 
with  a  view  to  making  proper  provision  for  another 
year  ;  holding  frequent  meetings  with  principals  and 
teachers ;    and  consideration  of   a  course  of  study  for 
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elementary  schools  that  shall  define  the  approximate 
limits   of    work    suited    to    the    different  grades. 

The  result  of  meetings  which  have  been  held  with  the 
principals  of  the  various  evening  high  schools  has  been 
a  better  understanding  of  many  questions  which  have 
arisen  under  the  revised  course  of  study  for  these 
schools,  adopted  last  June,  and  in  bringing  about  a 
more  uniform  system  of  organization  and  instruction 
than  has  heretofore  existed. 

The  new  course  of  study  for  evening  high  schools 
defines  more  clearly  than  the  former  course  the  work 
of  several  branches  of  study,  and  lays  especial  empha- 
sis on  the  importance  of  practical  English  composi- 
tion. The  aim  is  to  develop  thoroughness  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  work  required  for  a  year's  study  to 
that  which  can  be  reasonably  accomplished  in  that 
time.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
studies  are  intended  to  limit  first-year  pupils  to  a  choice 
of  the  simpler  subjects,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
advance  through  second  and  third  years  to  the  more 
difficult  work.  The  number  of  diploma  credits  assigned 
to  a  subject  is  made  to  depend  largely  upon  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  given  to  the  subject,  as  in  day 
schools. 

The  organization  of  the  Central  Evenino-  Hicrh 
School  remains  unchanged.  Two  parallel  programs 
are  offered,  one  three  nights  a  week  and  the  other 
two  nights.  The  local  high  schools  in  Charlestown, 
East  Boston,  Roxbury  and  South  Boston  have  been 
organized  on  a  basis  of  four  nights  a  week,  making- 
it  possible  for  a  student  to  get  a  course  of  eighty 
lessons  in  a  subject  in  a  term  of  twenty-two  weeks, 
allowing  for  the  time  taken  in  organization,  examina- 
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tions  and  holidays.  While  the  apparent  number  of 
pupils  has  decreased  under  this  plan,  those  who  attend 
receive  a  larger  amount  of  instruction  in  each  subject 
than  formerly,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  work  of 
most  pupils  is  more  profitable  to  them  than  under  the 
old  plan. 

In  the  elementary  schools  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  obtaining  adequate 
supplies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  these  schools 
will  be  materially  strengthened  hereafter  by  a  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  books  heretofore  used,  and  furnish- 
ing a  larger  number  of  new  books  better  adapted  for 
the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  establish  committees  consisting 
of  teachers  of  various  subjects,  and  of  those  having 
classes  of  foreigners  exclusively,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  for  a  more  definite  and  com- 
prehensive course  of  study,  and  to  further  promote  a 
more  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  each  subject 
throughout  the  entire  group  of  evening  schools.  The 
teachers  themselves  have  responded  with  great  readi- 
ness to  the  invitations  extended  them  to  assist  in 
this  effort,  and  have  manifested  a  most  commendable 
zeal  and  interest  in  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
director. 

A  sj'stem  has  been  established  for  rating  the  work 
of  each  teacher  employed  so  that  the  efficiency,  or  lack 
of  efficiency,  of  various  individuals  may  readily  be 
ascertained  and  thus  determine  the  advisability  of  con- 
tinuing their  services  from  term  to  term. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  the  evening  school 
attendance  of  illiterate  minors,  and    a  card  has  been 
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prepared  and  adopted  for  notifying  employers  of  the 
attendance  at  evening  schools  of  minors  employed  by 
them  who  are  required  to  attend  such  schools,  and  for 
notifying  the  chief  of  the  district  police  of  irregular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  such  minors. 

As  the  term  of  office  of  the  director  has  as  yet 
covered  only  a  part  of  a  single  term  of  the  evening 
schools,  and  the  first  term  of  the  vacation  schools 
under  his  supervision  will  not  begin  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1907,  data  for  a  more  extended  reference  to 
the  subject  is  not  yet  available. 

EVENING    CLASS    IN    SALESMANSHIP. 

In  September,  1906,  an  order  was  passed  by  the 
Board  providing  that  the  class  in  salesmanship  which 
had  previously  been  maintained  by  a  number  of  Boston 
merchants  be  continued  in  the  Big-elow  Evening;  School 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  for  the  term  1906-07.  A 
course  covering  twenty-four  nights  was  organized  by 
the  principal  of  that  school,  aided  by  interested  and 
experienced  persons.  Following  the  plan  pursued  in 
former  3'ears,  lectures  were  given  by  members  of  firms 
and  by  superintendents  employed  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing business  houses  of  Boston. 

These  lectures  treated  of  various  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject of  salesmanship,  and  were  given  under  such  titles 
as  "Success,"  "Store  Policy,"  "Trifles,"  "Old  and  New 
Salesmanship,"  "  Essentials  to  Successful  Salesman- 
ship," "  How  to  Handle  Various  Types  of  Customers," 
and  "  Relations  of  Employer  to  Employee."  At 
the  close  of  each  talk  the  pupils  of  the  class  were 
given  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  which  were 
answered  on  the  basis  of  practical  experience. 
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To  the  lecture  and  question  method  was  added  this 
year  the  demonstration  lesson,  which  was  a  natural 
development  of  the  "  quiz,"  and  proved  exceedingly 
helpful.  These  lessons  alternating  with  the  lectures 
were  given  by  successful  salespeople  sent  by  various 
business  firms  interested  in  the  course,  fully  equipped 
with  various  lines  of  goods  and  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  assistants,  who  impersonated  the  different 
sorts  of  customers.  Actual  sales  were  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  class,  the  salesman  explaining  his 
methods  as  he  proceeded  and  answering  questions  from 
the  pupils.  Some  demonstrators  contrasted  the  right 
and  wrong  ways  of  approach,  sale,  and  close  of  sale. 
Talks  were  given  on  the  facts  concerning  the  manu- 
facture of  such  textiles  as  linens,  woolens,  and  gloves ; 
and  the  broader  subjects  of  commercial  relations  of 
New  England  to  Europe,  and  commercial  training. 

The  class  consisted  of  fifty  regular  and  many  occa- 
sional attendants,  representing  forty-eight  different 
stores,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Certificates  were 
granted  to  those  whose  attendance  had  been  regular 
and  their  names  forwarded  to  their  employers,  thus 
calling  attention  to  ambitious  clerks. 

This  movement  has  proved  its  own  worth.  Busi- 
ness houses  which  at  first  gave  little  encouragement 
to  such  a  course  are  showing  considerable  interest,  and 
more  of  their  employees  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  for  self-improvement.  Two  problems  for 
the  future  are,  —  how  to  reach  those  who  are  not  ambi- 
tious, and  just  what  a  course  in  salesmanship  should 
include. 

Through  the  continued  cooperation  of  several  of  the 
leading    business    houses   in    furnishing   lecturers   and 
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demonstrators,  it  has  been  possible  to  continue  this 
course  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  the  results 
obtained  have  been  highly  gratifying. 

SCHOOL    NURSES. 

In  Novem])er,  1005,  the  School  Committee  gave  per- 
mission to  the  District  Nursing  Association  (subse- 
quently the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association) 
and  the  Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Club  of  Boston,  respect- 
ively, to  place  a  trained  nurse  in  the  schools  of  the 
Quincy  and  Wells  Districts  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  by  personal  effort  among  pupils 
and  parents  in  matters  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association 
assumed  charge  of  the  nurses  in  both  these  districts. 
Tlie  success  of  this  service,  which  is  furnished  without 
expense  to  the  city,  was  immediate  and  convincing, 
and  the  plan  met  with  hearty  endorsement  on  the  part 
of  principals  and  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  urged 
its  extension. 

In  September,  1906,  this  association,  under  permis- 
sion given  by  the  School  Committee,  placed  a  nurse  in 
the  schools  of  the  Bowdoin  and  Phillips  Districts,  and 
proposes  early  in  1907  to  assign  nurses  to  the  Eliot 
and  Hancock  Districts  as  w^ell. 

The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Society,  situated  in  the 
West  End,  where  there  is  a  large  Hebrew  population, 
signified  its  desire  to  be  of  service  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  consent  of  the  School  Committee 
has  employed  a  nurse  in  the  Washington  School  Dis- 
trict, under  the  usual  conditions. 

We    take    pleasure    in    expressing    our    sincere  and 
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hearty  thanks  to  these  organizations  for  the  vahiable 
public  service  they  are  rendering,  and  also  to  those 
whose  generous  donations  render  this  contribution  to 
the  common  welfare  possible. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  School  Committee,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  sufficient  number  of  nurses  in  the  public 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  city  is  a  matter  well 
deserving  serious  consideration,  and  the  amount  of  good 
that  would  be  accomplished  by  a  competent  corps  of 
such  nurses,  under  proper  supervision  and  discipline, 
would  well  warrant  any  reasonable  expense  in  this 
direction.  To  render  efficient  service  in  the  elemen- 
tary day  schools  would  require  thirty-four  nurses  and 
a  suitable  supervisory  official. 

TliUANT    OFFICERS. 

An  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  (chapter  499, 
Acts  1906)  relating  to  the  illegal  employment  of 
minors,  imposes  upon  truant  officers  certain  duties  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  this  subject, 
and  the  Board  consequently  in  September  passed  an  order 
providing  for  the  assignment  of  an  officer  to  the  duty 
of  investigating  cases  of  illegal  employment  of  minors, 
and  to  the  supervision  of  minors  holding  licenses  issued 
by  the  Board.  In  order  that  this  detail  might  be  made 
without  detriment  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  truant 
officers,  and  also  to  give  the  present  force  much  needed 
assistance,  two  additional  officers  have  been  appointed 
during  the  year,  so  that  the  entire  force  now  consists 
of  a  chief  and  twenty-two  subordinate  officers.  One  of 
the  new  officers  is  acquainted  with  Yiddish,  and  the 
Board  feels  that  in  view  of  the  large  Hebrew  popu- 
lation in  this  city,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  this 
qualification  will  largely  add  to  his  usefulness. 
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SUSPENSION    OF    SESSIONS    ON    STORMY    DAYS. 

The  suspension  of  school  sessions  on  stormy  days  has 
been  a  vexed  question  for  many  years,  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement 
that  would  meet  with  general  acceptance.  Under  the 
rule  as  it  now  stands  the  superintendent  is  authorized 
to  suspend  the  sessions  of  the  schools  for  the  entire  day 
by  causing  a  signal  to  be  given  at  7.45  A.M. ;  and  the 
principal  of  each  elementary  school  district  may  suspend 
the  afternoon  session  of  the  schools  in  his  own  district 
by  giving  notice  to  the  pupils  before  dismissal  at  12 
o'clock.  In  a  territory  so  widely  extended  as  Boston, 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  storm  of  considera- 
ble severity  may  be  in  progress  in  one  part  of  the  city 
while  in  another  and  widely  separated  section  there  may 
be  but  small  reason  for  suspending  school  sessions  on 
that  account.  Furthermore,  in  some  sections  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  session  means  merely  that  the  children  will 
be  on  the  streets,  when  they  would  be  more  comfortable 
and  better  protected  in  the  school  buildings ;  or  the 
conditions  of  the  sidewalks  and  thorouglifares  may  be 
very  different  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  Under 
the  old  rule  there  was  no  distinction  drawn,  and  either 
in  all  or  in  none  of  the  schools  were  afternoon  sessions 
suspended  because  of  stormy  weather.  The  new  rule 
allows  each  principal  discretion,  which  he  is  expected 
to  exercise  wisely  and  for  the  welfare  of  his  pupils. 

TELEPHONE    SERVICE. 

The  great  desirability  of  connecting  the  Mason- 
street  headquarters  with  the  various  high  and  gram- 
mar school-houses  has    been  recognized  for  a  number 
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of  years,  but  the  considerable  expense  attending  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  of  intercommunication  has 
heretofore  been  prohibitive.  The  present  Board  has, 
however,  been  able  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the 
installation  in  practically  every  high  and  grammar 
school  in  the  city,  and  some  primary  buildings  as 
well,  of  what  is  known  as  the  coin  box  service,  with- 
out any  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  city,  and  without 
expense,  except  the  usual  toll  rates  for  outward  mes- 
sages from  the  several  school  buildings.  This  ser- 
vice has  been  found  to  be  of  great  administrative 
value  to  the  school  system. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    FOR     SAN    FRANCISCO    SCHOOLS. 

Shortly  after  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  the  Board  passed  an  order 
authorizing  the  various  principals  to  take  such  means 
as  they  deemed  expedient  to  raise  money  among  the 
school  children  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  school  building  in  that  city,  provided,  however, 
that  no  elementary  school  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  contribute  more  than  five  cents  and  no  high  school 
pupil  more  than  ten  cents.  At  the  same  meeting, 
April  23,  the  superintendent  was  authorized  to  take 
steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  school  children  in 
other  cities.  A  recent  report  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  securing  of 
these  funds  contains  the  folio  win  2:  statement: 


'& 


Contributed  by  Boston  schools    .          .  $3,877  56 

Contributed  by  other  schools       .          .  2,705   66 

Interest 99  59 

Total $6,182  81 
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This  amount  has  been  duly  forwarded  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Francisco,  who,  in 
acknowledging  its  receipt,  says,  "  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  the  occasion  to  disseminate  broadcast  these  feel^le 
expressions  of  heartfelt  gratitude  toward  our  New 
England  friends  and  benefactors,  in  which  the  school 
children  of  this  city  participate  with  me.  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  and  attention  your  request 
that  your  contribution  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  memo- 
rial, as  the  furnishing  or  decorating  of  some  room, 
and  I  assure  you  that  when  the  time  comes  to  expend 
the  money  out  of  the  reconstruction  fund,  I  shall 
exert  my  utmost  efforts  to  follow  your  desires." 


Mr.  Granville  S.  Webster,  principal  of  the  Eliot 
District,  who  died  July  21,  1906,  was  born  at  Chelms- 
ford, November  27,  1833,  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  city  as  usher  in  the  Eliot  School  November  3, 
1870.  On  September  1,  1875,  he  became  sub-master 
of  the  same  school,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  principal  October  7,  1895,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  on  July  21,  1906. 

The  thirty-six  years  that  were  spent  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  faithful  service  at  the  Eliot  School  were  charac- 
terized by  conscientious  and  unfailing  devotion  to 
duty.  Unassuming,  genial,  sincere,  he  labored  with 
untiring  fidelity.  He  was  fortunate  in  that,  despite 
his  seventy-two  years,  he  preserved  his  health  and 
vigor,  and  apparently  a  keen  enjoyment  of  his  duties 
until  tlie  brief  and  sudden  illness  that  carried  him 
away. 
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His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  not  only  by 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  recent  years, 
but  by  many  men  who  in  former  times  were  identi- 
fied with  the  old  North  End,  and  wdiose  boyhood 
years  were  spent  under  Mr.  Webster's  teaching  and 
influence. 
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REPORT . 


SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  public  school  system  of  Boston  comprises-^  one  Normal 
School,  two  Latin  Schools  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls), 
nine  High  Schools,  the  High  School  of  Commerce  (for  boys), 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  (for  boys),  sixty-four 
Elementary  Schools,  one  hundred  eight  Kindergartens,  one 
School  for  the  Deaf,  five  Evening  High  Schools,  thirteen 
Evening  Elementary  Schools,  six  Evening  Drawing  Schools, 
and  a  special  school  on  Spectacle  Island. 

STATISTICS.^ 

The  following  statistics  are  for  the  school  year  ended 
June  30,  1907,  except  those  giving  the  number  of  children 
in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and 
the  number  attending  public  and  private  schools,  which 
are  from  the  census  taken  September  1,   1907: 

Number  of  children   in   Boston  between   the  ages   of  five  and 

fifteen,  Sept.  1,  1907 104,150 

Number  attending  public  schools,  Sept.  1,  1907 77,526 

Number  attending  private  schools,  Sept.  1,  1907 16,829 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  day 
schools  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907: 
Boys,  54,231;  girls,  52,139  —  total 106,370 

REGULAR    SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School. 

Number  of  teachers 15 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 239 

Average  attendance 235 

1  June  30,  1907. 

2  other  and  more  complete  statistics  may  be  found  in  School  Documents  Nos.  4 
and  12,  1907. 
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Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 13 

Number  of  teachers 283 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 7,444 

Average  attendance 7,012 

Elementary  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 64 

Number  of  teachers 1,925 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 81,467 

Average  attendance 74,523 

Kindergartens. 

Number  of  schools 108 

Number  of  teachers 210 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 5,604 

Average  attendance 4,229 

SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Number  of  teachers 16 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 142 

Average  attendance .     125 

Evening  Schools.^ 

Number  of  schools ' 18 

Number  of  teachers .■ 331 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 10,281 

Average  attendance 6,792 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 6 

Number  of  teachers 29 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 670 

Average  attendance 475 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers 1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging .        8 

Average  attendance 7 

1  The  Evening  High  Schools  are  organized  in  two  divisions,  Division  I.  holding 
sessions  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings;  Division  II.  on  Tuesday  and 

Thursday  evenings.  Thus  there  are  practically  two  sets  of  pupils  and  but  one  set 
of  teachers.  For  statistical  purposes,  the  two  sets  of  pupils  are  added  together,  while 
the  teachers  are  counted  but  once. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools : 

Regular 186 

Special 26 

Total 212 

Number  of  teachers: 

In  regular  schools 2,43.3 

In  special  schools  ^ .- 377 

Total 2,810 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging: 

In  regular  schools 94,754 

In  special  schools  i 11,101 

Total 105,855 

Average  attendance : 

In  regular  schools 86,081 

In  special  schools  ^ 7,399 

Total 93,480 


GENERAL    LEGISLATION. 

The  Legislature  of  1907  passed  two  acts,  the  provisions 
of  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  development 
of  the  school  system  along  certain  lines,  and  a  third  act 
intended  to  make  adequate  provision  for  necessary  addi- 
tional accommodations  from  year  to  year. 

Chapter  295,  "An  Act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
School  Conmiittee  t)f  the  City  of  Boston  in  respect  to  physical 
education,"  provides  that  the  Committee,  within  the  limit 
of  the  appropriations  for  such  purposes  made  by  it  under 
authority  of  this  act,  or  under  existing  authority  of  law, 
shall,  during  the  summer  vacation  and  such  other  part  of 
the  year  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  organize  and  conduct 
physical  training  and  exercises,  athletic  sports,  games  and 
play,   and  shall  provide  proper  apparatus,  equipment,  and 

1  Special  classes  includeil. 
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facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards,  and  playgrounds 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee,  or  u])on  any  other  land 
which  it  may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose.  It 
provides  also  that  the  Committee  may  use  for  such  purposes 
playgrounds,  gymnasia,  or  buildings  under  the  control  of 
the  Park  Commission,  which  it  may  deem  suitable  there- 
for, under  such  reasonable  regulations  and  conditions 
as  the  Park  Commission  may  prescribe;  provided,  that 
such  use  shall  not  extend  to  any  playground,  gymnasium, 
or  building  under  the  control  of  the  Park  Commission  which 
the  Commission,  by  a  vote  approved  by  the  Mayor,  shall 
declare  to  be  unsuitable  for  such  use.  To  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  School  Committee  is  authorized 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  year  1907  limited  to  two 
cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  the  average  valuation  upon  which 
the  appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are  based,  and  four 
cents  for  each  subsequent  year.  The  School  Committee, 
therefore,  on  June  10,  1907,  appropriated  $25,000  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  this  act,  and  that  amount  has  been 
expended  accordingly. 

The  second  act  (Chapter  357)  directly  relates  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  School  Committee  shall  appoint  one  super- 
vising female  nurse  and  as  many  district  female  nurses  as, 
in  its  opinion,  arc  necessary.  These  nurses  are  required 
to  perform  such  duties  as  the  Committee  may  desig- 
nate, but  more  particularlj^  they  are  required  to  assist  the 
medical  inspectors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  in  their  work  in  the  public  schools,  to  see  that  the 
directions  given  by  the  inspectors  are  carried  out,  and  to 
give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  as  will  promote  their 
physical  welfare.  To  insure  the  employment  of  none  but 
experienced  and  duly  qualified  persons  to  serve  as  nurses 
in  the  public  schools,  the  act  provides  that  as  a  pre-requisite 
for  such  appointment,  a  candidate  shall  have  taken  a  course 
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of  instruction  in,  and  been  graduated  from,  .some  hospital 
or  similar  institution  giving  a  course  of  instruction  in  nurs- 
ing at  least  two  years  in  length,  and  in  addition  thereto 
shall  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  possessing  good  char- 
acter and  health,  and  shall  also  pass  an  examination  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee  and  designed 
to  test  the  applicant's  training,  knowledge,  character, 
experience,  and  aptness  for  the  work. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  School  Committee  is  authorized  to  appro- 
priate, and  did  appropriate,  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  year 
1907,  and  thereafter  it  is  authorized  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  this  corps  of  nurses  at  the  rate 
of  two  cents  upon  each  SI, 000  of  the  average  valuation  of 
the  city  on  which  the  appropriations  of  the  City  Council  are 
based,  or  about  825,000  annually. 

The  School  Committee  then  proceeded  to  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  as  a  Department  of 
School  Hygiene,  consisting  of  a  director,  three  assistant 
directors  of  physical  training  and  athletics,  special  instruct- 
ors and  special  assistant  instructors  in  physical  training, 
instructors  and  assistant  instructors  in  athletics,  super- 
visors of  playgrounds,  playground  teachers,  heads  of  play- 
grounds, helpers  in  playgrounds,  helpers  in  sand  gardens, 
instructor  in  military  drill,  armorer,  medical  inspector  of 
special  classes,  supervising  nurse  and  assistant  nurses.  The 
number  of  the  latter  corps  at  first  consisted  of  twenty 
individuals,  which  was  increased  at  the  close  of  the  3'ear 
to  twenty-nine.  The  appointment  of  school  nurses  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee  differs  somewhat 
from  the  custom  in  other  cities  where  nurses  are  employed 
by  the  health  department.  In  Boston  the  system  of  medi- 
cal inspection  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  appoints,  and  pays  from  its  appropriation,  the  medi- 
cal inspectors,  consisting  of  eighty  physicians.  The  school- 
regulations  i^rovide  for  the  cooperation  of  the  nurses  with 
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the  inspectors,  but  the  former  are  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  school  authorities.  In  some  school  building 
in  each  elementary  school  district  a  room  is  fitted  up  with 
proper  appliances  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nurse 
assigned  to  that  district,  and  each  individual  nurse  has  about 
2,700  children  assigned  to  her  care.  The  following  abstract 
of  the  work  done  by  the  nursing  division  for  the  period  from 
September  11,  1907,  to  December  31,  1907,  speaks  for 
itself,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  nurses  are  not 
permitted  to  visit  homes  where  there  are  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease: 

Diseases  of  Ear,  1,137  cases  cared  for;  Eye,  4,528  cases 
were  diagnosed  and  cared  for,  including  2,720  suffering  from 
defective  vision — of  these  852  cases  were  treated  by  oculists; 
Nose,  2,020  cases,  of  which  1,059  had  adenoids,  and  309 
had  the  obstruction  removed;  Mouth,  1,241  cases,  including 
1,199  who  had  carious  teeth;  Throat,  1,258  cases,  consisting 
of  enlarged  tonsils,  tonsilitis,  abscess,  pharyngitis,  and 
laryngitis;  Skin,  8,602  cases,  all  of  which  cases  were  followed 
to  their  homes  and  the  parent  or  guardian  instructed  how 
to  care  for  the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  1,792  pupils  having  abrasions 
and  wounds  were  cared  for;  705  septic  conditions  cured;  244 
cases  of  kidney  disease  recognized  and  treated  and  relieved; 
121  cases  of  rachitis  put  on  the  correct  line  of  treatment; 
213  cases  of  malnutrition  advised  as  to  diet  and  treatment; 
221  cases  of  epilepsy  found  and  advised;  96  cases  of  chorea; 
47  cases  of  cardiac  disease;  87  cases  of  bronchitis,  and  299 
cases  of  ansemia,  all  assisted.  Of  the  less  common  afflictions 
of  childhood,  105  cases  of  deformity  (spinal  and  extremities) 
were  seen  and  are  now  receiving  the  benefit  of  skilled  ortho- 
pedic attention. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  general  cases 
were  persuaded  to  consult  their  own  family  physician;  of 
•this  number  2,508  cases  wei'e  cured  and  returned  to  school 
at  a  minimum  of    absenteeism;  3,291    general  cases   which 
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were  not  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  private  physician 
were  referred  to  the  hospital  or  dispensary,  of  which  1,665 
were  cured,  the  remainder  being  still  under  treatment. 
There  were  also  999  affections  looked  after  of  which  there 
is  no  classification.  These  do  not  include  the  specific  infec- 
tious diseases. 

The  foregoing  statement  does  not  by  any  means  cover  the 
entire  scope  of  the  work  done  by  these  nurses.  In  addition  to 
looking  after  the  minor  ailments  in  school  life  and  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  children  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for, 
they  give  advice  and  assistance  to  the  mothers  with  regard  to 
the  proper  preparation  of  food,  hygiene,  and  care  of  the 
home.  In  visiting  these  homes,  the  nurses  do  not  enter  as 
official  agents  of  a  central  authority,  but  rather  as  friends  and 
advisers  genuinely  interested  in  the  w^elfare  of  the  children, 
thereby  indirectly  solving  many  vexatious-  problems  of  the 
past,  and  forming  a  link  betwTen  the  school  and  the  home  not 
possible  by  any  other  means. 

Connected  with  the  same  department  is  also  the  medical 
inspector  of  special  classes,  who  is  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  School  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  children 
w^hose  mental  condition  apparently  unfits  them  to  pursue 
the.  regular  course  of  study  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  to 
pass  upon  their  eligibility  for  admission  to  special  classes. 

Heretofore,  the  athletic  teams,  composed  of  high  school 
pupils,  have  employed  and  paid  coaches  selected  by  them- 
selves and  approved  by  the  head-masters  of  the  schools  con- 
cerned. It  is  now  intended  that  instructors  or  assistant 
instructors  of  athletics,  employed  directly  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  appointed  only  after  examination  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  in  the  same  manner  that  other  teachers  are 
examined,  certificated  and  appointed,  shall  take  the  place  of 
these  coaches,  and  that  school  athletics  generally  shall  be 
conducted  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the 
department  of  School  Hygiene.  In  former  years  there  has 
been  some  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  School  Commit- 
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tee  over  such  athletic  organizations,  but  this  question  was 
finally  and  conclusively  settled  by  the  passage  of  Chapter  251 
of  the  Acts  of  1906,  which  provides  that  school  committees 
may  supervise  and  control  all  athletic  organizations  composed 
of  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
school;  and  may  directly,  or  through  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative, determine  under  what  conditions  such  organiza- 
tions may  enter  into  competition  with  similar  organizations 
in  other  schools. 

Instruction  in  military  drill  for  boys  attending  high  schools, 
which  has  l^een  included  in  the  curriculum  for  many  years,  is 
still  continued.  A  setting-up  drill,  occupying  a  period  of  ten 
minutes  daily,  has  been  introduced  into  the  several  high 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.  This  drill  is  held  either  in 
class-rooms  or  in  corridors,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  and 
is  conducted  by  a  pupil  selected  in  each  class  by  the  teacher, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  of  military  drill. 
The  drill  consists  of  facings,  arm  and  leg  stretching,  and 
breathing  exercises. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  is  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  Director,  who  is  himself  a  physician. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  and  high  schools,  a  gymnasium 
is  conducted  and  special  teachers  are  employed  to  instruct 
girl  pupils.  The  essentials  of  proper  breathing,  proper  stand- 
ing and  carriage  are  taught  and  enforced  in  all  school-rooms 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  Normal  School,  and  are  not 
left  alone  to  gymnastic  or  calisthenic  periods  or  military  drill. 

A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  organization  of  play- 
ground activities  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  contem- 
plated by  the  act  herein  referred  to,  which  will  be  put  into 
operation  in  1908,  when  school  yards  in  crowded  districts  will 
be  equipped  with  suitable  apparatus  for  use  as  playgrounds 
by  the  younger  children ;  and  on  large  plaj'grounds  now  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Park  Department  instruction  in  ath- 
letics, games  and  play  will  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  authorities. 
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One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  department 
of  Scliool  Hygiene  relates  to  the  proper  seating  of  pupils,  and 
the  supervision  and  examination  of  the  hygienic  condition  of 
school  buildings  generally.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
school  furniture  is  now  of  the  adjustable  pattern,  and  the 
department  of  School  Hygiene  is  especially  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  desks  and  chairs  are  properly  adjusted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  physical  defects,  such  as  spinal  curvature,  which 
result  from  the  use  of  ill-fitting  furniture.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  department,  desks  and  chairs  are  adjusted  at 
least  once  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  requirements  of  individual  pupils.  A  con- 
stant study  is  also  made  of  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  condition 
of  all  school  premises,  and  any  defects  which  may  be  observed 
are  promptl}^  reported  to  the  proper  authority  for  correction. 

The  third  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1907,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  School  Committee,  is  entitled  ''An  Act  Relative 
to  the  Construction  of  School-houses  in  the  City  of  Boston  " 
(Chapter  450),  and  provides  in  substance  that  the  Committee 
shall  annually  designate  in  which  of  the  school  districts  of  the 
city  additional  school  accommodations  are  necessary,  and 
shall  indicate  the  approximate  number  of  additional  pupils  for 
which  provision  should  be  made  in  each  such  district,  naming 
the  districts  in  the  order  in  which  such  accommodations  shall 
be  provided,  and  shall  notify  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Com- 
missioners of  its  action;  thereupon,  the  latter  Board  is 
required  to  certify  to  the  School  Committee  within  one  month 
the  amount  which,  in  its  opinion,  will  be  required  for  such 
accommodations,  taking  up  the  items  in  the  order  designated 
by  the  School  Committee,  and  continuing  until  the  aggregate 
of  the  amount  is  ecjual  to  the  limit  of  the  amount  which  may 
be  provided  therefor  during  each  particular  year.  To  meet  the 
expense  contemplated  by  this  act,  provision  is  made  for  the 
issue  of  bonds  payable  in  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty 
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years,  and  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  per 
cent., per  annum,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1,000,000  in 
the  year  1907,  the  same  amount  in  the  following  year,  and 
thereafter  to  an  annual  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000.  These 
bonds  are  to  be  included  in  the  debt  limit  of  the  city,  except 
that  in  the  years  1907  and  1908,  if  the  amount  in  each  j^ear 
exceeds  $750,000,  the  amount  authorized  in  excess  shall  not 
be  reckoned  in  determining  the  statutory  limit  of  indebtedness 
of  the  city.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
following  items  of  additional  school  accommodations  were 
affirmatively  passed  upon  by  the  Board  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  the  issue  of  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  to  meet 
the  cost  of  these  additional  accommodations,  was  authorized : 


School  District. 

Number 
Pupils. 

Estimated 
Cost. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Agassiz  District,  elementary  school,  upper  grades 

(building  and  furnishing) 

Wells  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades 

(building  and  furnishing) 

Bennett  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades 

(building  and  furnishing) 

Adams  District,  elementary  school,  lower  grades 

(building  and  furnishing) 

Prince  District,  high  school  (Mechanic  Arts  High 

School)    (building  and  furnishing) 

264 
300 
100 
200 
800 
880 

$62,000 
50,000 
15,000 
15,000 

500,000 

6. 

Phillips  District,  elementary  school,  upper  grades 
(land,  building  and  furnishing) 

358,000 

$1,000,000 

BOSTON    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  essentially  a  city  training  school.  After 
many  years  of  anticipation  the  Normal  School  has  at  last 
been  provided  with  a  new  building  properly  equipped,  and  is 
now  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  maintained,  namely,  the  training  of  teachers  for  service 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  unhampered  b)^  those  diffi- 
culties and  restrictions  imposed  by  its  former  environment 
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when  it  was  fettered  b}^  almost  every  inconvenience  under 
which  sucli  a  school  could  possibly  exist.  The  new  quarters 
of  the  school  are  situated  on  Huntington  avenue  near  the 
Fenway,  where  a  group  of  buildings  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied  by  the  Normal  School,  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  and  the  High  School  of  Conmierce.  The  latter 
school  is  later  to  be  provided  with  a  permanent  home  of 
its  own,  to  be  situated  probably  nearer  the  business  district 
of  the  cit}^  and  its  present  quarters  are  therefore  temporar}-. 
The  change  in  location,  however,  is  not  the  only  one 
that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Normal  School. 
In  1900  there  was  added  to  the  requirements  for  admission 
a  provision  whereby  graduates  of  the  four-j'ear  course  of 
the  Boston  High  Schools  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  com- 
petitive examination.  Gradually  there  came  into  existence 
the  feeling  that  entrance  examinations  were  not,  after  all, 
the  best  test  of  a  girl's  fitness  to  enter  tlie  Normal  School, 
and  in  1905  a  plan  of  certification  was  adopted  under  which 
a  girl  is  given  credit  for  work  successfully  performed  in  her 
high  school  course,  so  that  out  of  a  total  of  59  points  re- 
quired for  admission,  an  applicant  may  offer  29  points, 
based  upon  successful  high  school  work.  The  other  30 
points  are  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  examination.  Thus 
the  former  examination  for  admission  to  the  school,  which 
was  put  into  operation  in  1900,  has  really  been  cut  in  two 
and  limited  to  very  essential  subjects,  such  as  English, 
histoiy,  a  foreign  language,  etc.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would 
seem  as  though  this  were  lowering  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion, but  the  experience  of  the  school  has  been  quite  other- 
wise, for  iA  order  that  high  school  graduates  may  obtain  the 
prescribed  certificate  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  attain  a  mark  of  at  least  B  in  a 
subject  matter.  This  means  work  of  a  high  character  in 
the  schools  from  which  they  come,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  work  at  present  done  in  the  high  schools  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  college  preparatory  work.     As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  in  most  cases,  the  classes  are  identical,  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  the  high  school  graduates  who  now  enter 
the  Normal  School  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  it  is  expected 
to  improve  as  the  years  go  on. 

In  September  a  report  was  received  from  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  stating  its  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
observation  and  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  of  great 
value  to  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  In  order 
that  this  phase  of  school  work  might  be  made  as  effective 
and  practicable  as  possible,  the  Martin  School  district  has 
recently  been  designated  as  a  school  of  observation  and 
practice,  and  in  this  school  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School 
will  have  splendid  opportunities  to  observe  the  work  of 
skilled  and  trained  teachers.  The  choice  of  the  Martin 
School  was  determined  by  its  proximity  to  the  Normal  School 
group  of  buildings,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  here  is  an 
already  established*  educational  unit.  The  school  will  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  a  master  in 
the  Normal  School,  who  will  also  be  the  director  of  the  Model 
School,  the  former  principal  and  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Martin  School  having  been  transferred  to  other  schools, 
but  without  loss  of  rank  or  salary.  The  original  plans  of 
the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  included  a  so-called  Model 
School  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School, 
but  as  the  school  population  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
city  was  not  sufficient  to  fill  both  the  Martin  School  and 
the  proposed  Model  School,  it  was  decided  to  utilize  the  former 
school  for  that  purpose.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  Patrick  A.  Collins  building,  which  was  originally  in- 
tended for  Model  School  j^urposes,  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary home  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  which  school, 
until  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September  last,  had  been 
occupying  an  old  primary  building  in  Roxbury. 

In  order  still  further  to  promote  the  professional  work  of 
the  Normal  School,  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Practice 
has  recently  been  established.     In  the  past  the  supervisory 
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obser\'ation  of  the  work  aiitl  practice  of  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School  has  been  performed  by  the  various  teachers  of  that 
school,  and  while  this  has  been  well  and  faithfully  done, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  apparent  that  in  the  hands  of  one  indi- 
vidual, skilled  in  the  work,  a  much  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
can  be  obtained.  The  Supervisor  of  Practice  will,  of  course, 
be  able  to  come  into  increasingly  personal  contact  with 
the  Normal  School  pupils,  and  will  work  in  harmony  with 
the  Supervisor  of  Substitutes  who  takes  charge  of  the  gradu- 
ates and  arranges  for  their  temporary  employment  until 
they  are  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school 
service. 

The  new  Normal  School  building  promises  to  be  a  centre 
of  educational  activity  in  the  city.  It  has  large  lecture 
halls  and  rooms  for  meetings  of  teachers,  and  the  nucleus  of 
a  splendid  library.  It  is  the  intention  to  equip  a  room 
in  this  building  with  reference  material  available  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  supply  it  with  such  text 
and  reference  books  as  are  used  throughout  the  school 
system.  In  it,  also,  has  been  placed  the  educational  exhibit 
which  has  recently  been  returned  from  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition, and  which  received  there  a  gold  medal.  This  exhibit 
is  to  be  kept  up  to  date  by  additions  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  is  intended  that  by  its  use  it  will  be  possible  at  any 
time  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  work  of 
the  city's  schools. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  tends  toward  a  greater  professional 
use  of  the  school,  and  looks  to  raising  the  standard  of 
efficiency  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  a  point  never  before 
attained.  It  is  intended  to  keep  the  school  in  as  intimate 
contact  with  teachers  and  school  authorities  as  possible,  so 
that  it  may  never  make  the  mistake  of  becoming  an  experi- 
mental station,  but  may  fulfil  in  the  highest  degree  the 
jHirposes  for  which  it   is  maintained. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL   OF    COMMERCE. 


In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new  High  School  of  Commerce,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  business  men  to  serve  as  an  advisory  board  on  this 
school.  The  executive  committee  of  this  advisory  board 
has  recently  presented  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  school 
for  the  year  190(3-07,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Business  Men's  Committee,  May,  1907,  a  series 
of  recommendations  was  proposed  to  the  School  Board  concerning  such 
subjects  as  the  permanent  site  of  the  school,  the  employment  of  techni- 
cally trained  teachers,  summer  employment  for  students,  etc.  These 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  School  Board,  and  it  is  believed 
will  be  of  vital  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  school.  So  far  as  it 
is  known,  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  cooperation  between  the  school 
authorities  and  the  business  men  has  been  effected  in  this  country.  The 
plan,  however,  is  not  new.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years  in 
Germany,  and  the  largest  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  German  commer- 
cial school  has  been  the  influence  of  practical  business  men. 

That  the  school  is  being  developed  along  practical  lines  is  evidenced 
by  several  instances  enumerated  below.  During  the  year  groups  of 
students  have  been  taken  into  the  business  houses,  where,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  competent  guides,  the  young  men  were  shown  the  workings  of 
modern  business  houses  in  actual  operation.  At  weekly  intervals  through- 
out the  school  year,  business  men  spoke  before  the  students,  talking 
upon  such  subjects  as  Success  in  Business,  Business  Ethics,  Business 
Organizations,  etc. 

A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  local  industries  of  Boston  was 
given  by  a  competent  authority.  Such  subjects  as  Leather,  Wool,  Pro- 
visions, Textiles,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Business,  etc.,  were  treated.  These 
lectures  were  very  valuable  to  the  students  in  giving  them  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  vocational  possibilities  in  the  commercial  field 
of  Boston.  The  course  of  study  of  the  school  permits  of  a  choice  of 
subjects  which  will  enable  a  young  man  to  prepare  himself  for  one  of  the 
three  larger  divisions  of  the  commercial  field;  namely,  secretarial  work, 
buying  and  selling,  accounting.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  particular  study  of  commercial  opportunities,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  young  men  announced  their  preference  for  the  active  and 
creative  side  of  business,  namely,  buying  and  selling. 

The  scheme  of  summer  employment  proposed  by  the  Business  Men's 
Committee  was  a  successful  venture.     Only  the  boys  who  had  completed 
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the  second  and  third  years  of  high  school  work  were  selected  as  camli- 
dates  for  the  summer  positions.  Boys  who  had  completed  only  the  first 
year  were  considered  too  immature  to  do  effective  work.  A  sufficient 
number  of  merchants  were  found  who  were  willing  to  give  summer 
employment  to  boys  sent  them  from  the  school.  It  was  evident  that  there 
were  many  more  business  men  who  were  willing  to  take  boys  as  permanent 
employees  than  those  who  were  willing  to  give  temporary  employment. 
As  the  business  house  must  necessarily  be  for  the  school  the  practical 
laboratory  of  business,  it  is  hoped  that  a  larger  number  of  business  men 
will  be  willing  in  succeeding  years  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  offering 
summer  places  to  the  boys  where  they  may  serve,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
business  apprenticeship.  The  school  had  no  graduating  class  in  June, 
1907,  but  will  graduate  twenty  young  men  in  June,  1908.  Consequently, 
the  school  was  unable  last  June  to  meet  the  demand  for  candidates  for 
permanent  employment. 

The  plan  of  summer  employment  was  put  into  operation  in  a  simple 
and  effective  manner.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  a  number  of 
business  houses  asking  cooperation.  The  boys  were  sent  to  the  employ- 
ment managers  of  those  firms  offering  assistance.  The  boys  brought 
with  them  a  statement  from  the  school  covering  the  items  of  information 
of  interest  to  employers.  All  boys  who  engaged  in  summer  occupations 
returned  to  the  school  upon  the  opening  day  and  brought  w"ith  them 
statements  from  the  several  business  houses  covering  the  records  made  in 
the  temporary  positions.  A  .special  circular  of  information  is  being 
prepared,  which  will  contain  a  more  or  less  particular  account  of 
what  the  experiment  was  worth.  This  circular  will  contain  quotations 
from  various  letters  received  from  business  houses,  and  will  show  that, 
beyond  doubt,  the  experiment  was  successful  and  should  be  continued 
during  succeeding  years. 

When  the  High  School  of  Commerce  was  established,  a  new  plan  of 
organization  for  Boston  high  schools  was  adopted  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. The  new  plan  lent  itself  very  effectively  to  the  purpose  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce.  The  old  plan  of  organization  did  not  have  in  it  the 
opportunity  of  employing  specialists,  who  should  serve  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  various  subjects  in  the  course.  The  new  school  was  the  first 
to  be  organized  on  the  revised  basis.  The  scheme  of  organization  is  of 
great  advantage  in  enabling  the  school  to  effect  the  special  purpose  of  its 
creation. 

Of  the  117  students  who  were  in  the  school  at  the  close  of  June,  113 
returned  to  continue  the  course  in  September.  This  proportion  is 
unusually  high,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  students  have  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  training  afforded  them.  High  standards  of  school  w:ork 
were  insisted  upon  throughout  the  year.  Students  who  failed  to  reach 
required  standards,  whether  through  indifference  or  through  inability, 
were  not  continued  in  the  school. 

With  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  the  registration  rose  to  335 
students,  a   gain  over  the  registration   of   the  Jutie  Isefore  of   over    180 
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per  cent.  The  gain  would  have  been  even  larger  had  the  new  building 
been  ready  for  occupation  at  the  opening  of  school.  It  was  necessary 
to  organize  the  school,  pending  the  completion  of  the  new  building  in 
two  buildings  near  Dudley  Street.  The  inconvenience  of  these  accom- 
modations was  marked,  there  being  no  opportunity  to  conduct  a  number 
of  the  most  important  courses  of  the  curriculum.  The  Fenway  building 
was  occupied  October  14. 

The  new  building,  now  occupied  by  the  school,  is  located  in  the 
so-called  Normal  School  group  on  Huntington  avenue.  The  structure 
is  called  the  Patrick  A.  Collins  Building.  Originally  designed  as  a 
model  school  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  it  has  been  adapted 
in  its  interior  arrangement  of  class-rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  so  that  it 
serves  excellently  for  the  purpose  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Besides  the  usual  class-rooms,  there  is  a  commercial  museum,  a  commer- 
cial library,  commercial  geography  laboratory,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the  belief  that  the 
school  has  made  substantial  progress  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
Building  upon  the  good  start  made,  and  continuing  the  pursuit  of  the 
policies  now  established,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  school 
will  immediately  grow  to  be  an  instrument  of  great  worth  to  the  youth  of 
the  city,  a  distinct  aid  to  the  business  interests  of  the  community,  and  a 
new  and  valuable  type  of  practical  education,  which  other  cities  may 
come  to  regard  as  a  pattern. 


GIRLS     HIGH    SCHOOL    OF    PRACTICAL    ARTS. 

The  Girls'  High  Scliool  of  Practical  Arts,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  a  vote  of  the  School  Committee  passed  May  6,  1907, 
was  organized  in  the  following  September,  and  temporarily 
occupies  accommodations  in  a  building  known  as  Lyceum 
Hall,  at  Meeting  House  Hill,  Dorchester.  Although  handi- 
capped at  the  start  by  the  location,  which  is  not  a  central 
one,  and  by  inadequate  quarters,  the  school  opened  with  an 
enrollment  of  sixty-seven  pupils,  which  rapidly  increased 
to  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred.  The  purpose  of  this 
school  is  to  give  full  o])portunity  for  the  development  of  that 
type  of  students  whose  talents  lie  more  in  lines  of  doing  and 
expressing  than  in  lines  of  acquisition.  The  course  of  study 
is  presented  under  two  general  heads  — academic  and 
industrial  — and  will  usually  demand  four  years  for  its 
completion.  Sevent3"-six  points,  of  which  at  least  twelve 
must  l)e  gained  in  the  industrial   departments,  constitute 
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the  miiiinmni  requiroiiient  for  a  diploma.  All  studies  in 
this  school  are  presented  in  half-year  courses,  and  diplomas 
may  be  granted  in  February  or  June.  This  arrangement  of 
work  is  deemed  of  personal  and  academic  advantage  to 
students,  as  it  allows  them,  when  obliged  to  remain  out  of 
school  for  a  time,  to  resume  their  studies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  half  year  in  September  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  year  in  February. 

All  of  the  pupils  are  taking  the  work  of  the  first  year,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  equipment  for  more  than  one 
class.  At  present  the  students  in  domestic  science  are  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Lewis  School  on  Dale  street, 
Roxbury,  for  instruction.  The  cultural  courses  offered  this 
year  are  English,  algebra,  chemistry,  and  drawing.  A 
strong  academic  course  will  be  maintained  without  unduly 
sacrificing  the  work  on  the  practical  side,  which,  of  course, 
must  remain  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  school.  The 
pupils  were  offered  a  choice  of  courses  in  domestic  science, 
dressmaking,  and  millinery;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  they  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  groups.  For  thQ 
first  half  year  practice  in  hand  and  machine  sewing  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  the  pupils  before  allowing  them  to  specialize. 

The  various  courses  of  instruction  given  are  planned  to 
develop  womanly  attributes  and  to  train  for  work  in  dis- 
tinctly feminine  occupations.  This  school  differs  from  the 
purely  industrial  or  trade  school  in  that  it  has  a  four-year 
academic  course  in  which  the  girls  receive  a  general  educa- 
tion which  better  prepares  them  for  future  duties  in  the 
home  and  in  society.  The  instruction  in  the  practical  arts 
aims  to  give  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  various  processes 
in  each  industry  studied,  but  also  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  these  processes  in-  relation  to  the  entire  scheme 
of  work,  and  this  instruction  should  insure  to  the  girls  who 
will  seek  employment,  advancement  to  places  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  industries  open  to  them.  The  remarkable 
interest  shown  by  the  pupils   in  their  work,  together  with 
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their  parents'  cordial  and  out-spoken  appreciation  of  this 
new  and  vakiable  educational  opportunity,  proves  clearly 
the  community's  need  and  desire  for  a  school  of  this  type. 
In  the  following  statements  will  be  found  in  detail  the  lines 
of  work  pursued  in  the  different  departments : 

Ennlish  Department. 

The  courses  in  English  aim  to  so  develop  the  speech,  the 
intellect,  the  taste,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pui)ils  that  they 
shall  be  able 

First:  To  speak  the  English  tongue  with  a  fair  degree  of 
correctness  and  ease,  — that  they  make,  for  instance,  an 
intelligible  statement  to  butcher,  or  carpenter,  or  employer, 
or  discuss  a  topic  of  interest  with  some  range  of  expression. 

Second :  To  write  the  English  language  with  a  fair  degree 
of  precision  and  grace  — that  they  may  compose  a  business 
letter  that  will  be  clear,  and  a  social  note  that  will  be  gracious. 

Third:  To  think  in  logical  processes  so  that  what  they 
speak  and  write  maj^  possess  the  advantage  of  reasonable- 
°ness. 

Fourth :  To  read  with  such  pleasure  and  appreciation  the 
works  of  standard  American  and  English  authors  that  they 
will  be  led  to  select  for  their  own  reading  books  of  good  grade. 

Fifth :  To  live  in  the  possession  of  the  fine  ideals  that  are 
at  once  the  root  and  flower  of  English  literature. 

Science  and  Mathematics  Departments. 

The  course  in  mathematics  has  two  distinct  purposes,  to 
train  the  pupils  to  think  logically  and  clearly,  and  to  give 
them  the  power  to  handle  simple  problems  intelligently. 
A  girl  should  be  given  sufficient  training  to  enable  her  to  write 
down  her  household  accounts  accurately,  to  understand 
the  principles  of  a  bank  account  and  to  know  how  to  make 
out  a  simple  l)ill,  as  well  as  to  solve  algebraic  or  geometric 
problems. 
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The  course  in  science  attempts  to  put  the  pupil  in  touch 
with  the  scientific  problems  in  life.  The  value  of  formal 
training  is  recognized  as  in  mathematics,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  work  goes  somewhat  further,  seeking  a  co-ordination 
between  the  training  in  theory  and  the  practical  purposes 
of  the  school.  Each  science  should  teach  the  application 
quite  as  much  as  the  theory.  In  chemistry  the  pupil  should 
understand  the  bleaching  of  straw  for  straw  hats  by  sulphur 
dioxide,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the  gas  in  the  labor- 
atory. In  physics  the  principles  of  the  construction  of  a 
stove  or  a  hot  air  furnace  should  be  made  as  important  as 
the  principles  of  radiation,  connection  and  conduction  that 
underlie  every  piece  of  heating  apparatus.  In  biology  the 
study  of  the  raising  of  bread  should  be  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  any  microscopic  study  of  the  j^east  plant.  In 
hygiene  the  course  aims  to  teach  the  pupil  to  live  her  own 
life  more  healthily  and  happily. 

Art  Department. 

I.     Nature  study  from   plants  and  trees,   to  stimulate 

observation,  execution,  and  appreciation  of  beauty. 

II.     Study  of  the  principles  of  beaut}"  as  a  foundation  for 

the    specific    problems    required    by    the    several 

courses. 

III.  Illustrated  talks   showing  the   application   of  these 

principles  in  dress  and  in  the  home. 

IV.  Collection    of    clippings    and    tracings    of    costumes, 

furniture  and  articles  of  utility  and  beauty,  as  ex- 
amples for  study  and  comparison. 
V.  Color  study  as  a  basis  for  practical  application  in 
costume  and  household  decoration. 
\I.  Designs  for  the  accessories  of  costume  and  the 
home :  —  embroidery  patterns  for  collars,  belts, 
vests,  corset  covers,  sofa  pillows,  decorative  win- 
dows, grills,  tiling,  etc. 
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VII.  Simple  exercises  in  mechanical  drawing  for  practice 
in  measuring  and  to  give  understanding  of  the 
drawings  for  the  workshop. 

Industrial  Department. 

The  courses  in  this  department  aim : 

First :  To  set  before  the  pupils  the  highest  ideals  of  home 
life;  to  train  them  in  all  that  pertains  to  practical  house- 
keeping, and  to  cultivate  good  taste  in  furnishings  and 
decoration.  To  this  end  practice  is  given  in  cooking,  market- 
ing, planning  meals  with  regard  to  the  economic  values  of 
food,  — for  a  day  and  later  for  a  week,  — for  people  of 
different  occupations,  for  families  and  for  institutions ;  cater- 
ing for  parties,  and  caring  for  the  sick.  Practice  is  also 
given  in  planning  a  house  and  its  furnishings,  and  in  the 
cleaning  and  laundry  work  connected  with  the  care  of  the 
household. 

Second:  To  give  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sewing  as  a 
foundation  for  dressmaking  and  millinery,  by  such  training 
as  shall  lead  the  pupil  towards  the  highest  standards  in  the 
selection  and  making  of  her  own  garments,  and  give  her  the 
ability  to  plan  and  execute  for  others.  This  training 
includes  lessons  in  textiles  and  methods  of  renovating  mate- 
rials. It  also  gives  practice  in  household  mending;  embroid- 
ery; drafting  and  cutting  patterns;  designing,  cutting, 
fitting  and  making  vmderclothes  and  other  garments,  such 
as  waists  and  dresses  of  washable  materials  in  various  styles, 
silk  and  w^ool  waists  and  skirts,  evening  and  graduation 
dresses;  also  in  the  remodelling  of  garments.  The  course 
in  millinery  consists  of  making  and  covering  frames  for  hats 
and  bonnets,  straw  sewing,  bow  making,  and  the  trimming 
of  hats  from  copies  and  from  original  designs. 

MECHANIC    ARTS    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  items  included  in  the  list  of  additional  school 
accommodations  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  in  June, 
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1907,  was  one  calling  for  an  addition  to  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  to  accommodate  800  pupils,  the  cost  of  which 
was  estimated  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  at  §500,000. 
The  task  of  planning  the  additional  accommodations  neces- 
sary for  this  school  was  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  undertaken  by  the  Schoolhouse  Conmiission.  Before 
a  conclusion  was  reached  many  months  were  consumed  in 
preparing  sketches  and  studying  their  merits  and  defects,  and 
the  results  which  appear  in  the  plan  now  being  cai'ried  into 
effect  will,  no  doubt,  prove  that  a  wise  decision  has  been 
arrived  at.  When  the  original  building,  completed  in  1893, 
was  planned  it  was  impossible  to  secure  reliable  data  concern- 
ing the  needs  of  such  a  school,  because  there  were  few  models 
in  existence.  The  development  of  the  building  and  its  ecjuip- 
ment,  no  less  than  the  course  of  study  and  the  methods  of 
instruction,  has  been  essentially  pioneer  work.  The  addition, 
completed  in  1900,  proved  entirely  inadequate,  and  for  five 
years  it  has  been  impossible  to  admit  all  those  who  have  de- 
sired to  attend  this  school;  in  fact,  there  have  been  but  two  or 
three  years  in  the  history  of  the  school  when  it  has  not  been 
seriously  handicapped  because  of  lack  of  equipment  or  of 
accommodations.  The  lot  on  which  the  present  extension  is 
being  constructed  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  existing  building, 
and  contains  a  total  area  of  14,378  square  feet.  The  addition 
is  to  be  of  first-class  fireproof  construction  throughout,  five 
stories  high,  and  provides  for  a  new  forge  shop,  new  laborato- 
ries, a  library,  a  science  lecture  room,  a  drawing  room,  an. 
emergency  room,  twenty-two  class-rooms  for  forty  pupils 
each,  four  class-rooms  for  eighty  pupils  each,  and  an  assembly 
hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,100.  The  question  of  the 
advisability  of  devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  year  available  for  additional  accommodations 
to  this  single  school  was  referred  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Finance 
Commission,  which  invited  a  committee,  consisting  of  Presi- 
dent Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  former  Presi- 
dent Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
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Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J.,  President  of  Boston  College,  to 
consider  the  advisability  and  necessity  of  making  the  proposed 
addition  to  this  school.  This  committee  submittetl  a  unani- 
mous report,  which,  after  stating  cjuite  fully  the  reasons  which 
governed  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  ended  with  the  follow- 
ing expressions  of  opinion: 

1.  That  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  fills  a  useful  pur- 
pose by  opening  to  the  youth  of  Boston  new  ways  towards 
good  livelihoods. 

2.  That  its  work  has  shown  steady  improvement,  and  that 
the  head-master  and  his  teachers  are  earnestl}^  and  intelli- 
gently seeking  the  further  improvements  which  are  to  be 
expected  in  a  comparatively  new  form  of  education. 

3.  That  additional  facilities  must  be  furnished  if  those 
boys  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  form  of  education 
are  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

4.  That  the  action  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  School- 
house  Commission  concerning  the  proposed  enlargement  has 
been  well  considered,  and  seems  eminently  reasonable. 

5.  That  this  need  is  now  more  urgent  than  that  of  any 
other  specific  addition  to  the  school  system  of  Boston. 

6.  That  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  for  the  city  to  proceed 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  with- 
out delay. 

The  Finance  Commission,  on  November  11,  transmitted  a 
communication  to  the  Mayor  stating  that  it  had  considered 
.  the  report  of  the  committee  and  concurred  in  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  therein  contained.  Some  further  delay 
ensued  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  to 
which  the  School  Committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Mayor 
on  No^'cmber  20,  pointing  out  that  if  the  contracts  were  signetl 
at  once,  so  that  work  might  promptly  be  commenced,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  rooms  in  the  addition  could  be  made  availa- 
ble at  the  opening  of  the  next  fall  term,  and  that  otherwise  it 
would  be  necessary  again  to  turn  away  from  the  school  a 
numl)er  of  boys  who  wish  for  this  tyi)e  of  education.     The 
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contracts  were  then  approved  by  the  jMayor,  and  the  work  of 
construction  was  promptly  undertaken  and  is  now  in  progress. 
The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  constitutes  to-dsiy,  and  has 
for  several  years,  the  sole  spot  in  the  entire  school  system 
where  those  desiring  education  have  been  refused  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  it;  and  this  has  occurred  for  six  successive 
5'ears.  This  school  is  intended  for  young  men  who  can  devote 
their  days  for  four  years  to  secondary,  technical  education, 
with  sufficient  general  training  to  make  them  men  of  Inroad 
intelligence,  and  not  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  earning  a 
livelihood  during  the  da}'  time,  or  for  those  who  simply  desire 
to  learn  in  the  least  possible  time  a  single  manual  trade.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  institution  in  the  public  school 
sj^stem  which  gives  boys  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  under- 
standing of  constructive  activities,  and  enables  a  boy  to 
develop  his  latent  capacity  for  usefulness  in  them.  The  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  school  has  labored  for  so  many 
years  with  respect  to  adequate  accommodations  seems  now  to 
be  about  to  come  to  an  end,  and  beginning  with  the  next  fall 
term  it  may  be  expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  receive  and 
properly  provide  for  those  pupils  who  may  seek  admission. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  equipment  of  evening  drawing 
schools  and  of  the  text-books  in  evening  elementary  schools 
revealed  the  fact  that  l^oth  were  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction.  A  large  improvement  in  these 
particulars  has  been  made  during  the  current  year,  but  it  is 
recognized  that  this  work  must  be  supplemented  by  very 
considerable  additions. 

Three  new  element ar}'  schools  have  been  established  and 
two  have  been  discontinued.  The  Comins  takes  the  place  of 
the  Sherwin,  and  the  Phillips  Brooks  takes  the  place  of  the 
Mather.  In  both  cases  the  change  has  resulted  in  increased 
attendance.  The  Christopher  Columbus  School,  formerly  a 
l^ranch  of  the  Hancock,  does  not  adequateh'  provide  for  the 
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needs  of  the  North  End,  and  it  is  probable  that  other  more 
suitable  accommodations  must  be  provided  for  the  increasing- 
male  population  of  that  section. 

In  order  to  improve  the  methods  of  instruction  in  English 
to  beginners,  a  syllabus  has  been  prepared  for  provisional  use, 
and  supervisory  examinations  are  being  given  to  the  gradu- 
ating classes  in  evening  elementary  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
more  clearly  defining  the  character  of  work  that  is  expected. 

The  director  of  evening  schools  has  given  talks  to  pupils  in 
the  Normal  School  on  evening  school  problems  and  possibili- 
ties. Conferences  with  principals  and  teachers  have  been 
held  on  methods  of  administration  and  courses  of  study.  A 
third  year  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  bookkeep- 
ing in  evening  high  schools,  and  plans  have  been  perfected  for 
an  improvement  in  the  work  in  that  subject 

A  course  of  lectures  on  steam  engineering  is  being  given  in 
the  Bigelow  Evening  School  in  South  Boston,  which  is  attract- 
ing an  increasing  number  of  practical  men. 

In  several  schools,  particularly  the  Comins,  the  principals, 
with  the  cooperation  of  public-spirited  individuals,  have 
succeeded  in  largely  increasing  the  influence  of  the  school  by 
means  of  illustrated  lectures  of  an  educational  nature  for 
parents  and  others  interested. 

The  following  facts  in  connection  with  the  evening  school 
term,  beginning  with  October  last,  are  of  considerable  interest: 

1.  The  enrollment  in  evening  elementary  schools  has 
increased  536,  while  the  average  attendance  has  increased 
930. 

"2.  The  enrollment  in  evening  high  schools  has  decreased 
421,  l:)ut  the  average  attendance  has  increased  195. 

3.  A  certain  amount  of  the  tlecreasc  in  enrollment  and  in 
attendance  in  the  evening  drawing  schools  is  due  to  a  closer 
observance  by  the  principals  of  the  rules  governing  the 
admission  of  pupils,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  whole 
decrease  in  any  general  way. 

4.  AlthouR-h  there  is  a  decrease  of  28  in  enrollment  in  the 
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schools  as  a  whole,  there  is  an  increase  of  1,073  in  average 
attendance  (an  increase  of  12.8  per  cent,  over  the  attendance 
in  1906). 

5.  All  three  groups  of  schools  show  a  gain  in  the  percentage 
of  attendance  on  enrollment. 

6.  The  evening  elementary  schools  and  c^'ening  high 
schools  show  a  decrease  in  per  capita  cost.  This  has  been 
accomplished  without  loss  of  efficiency  in  instruction. 

PENSIONS    FOR    TEACHERS. 

In  the  annual  report  for  190(3  it  was  stated  that  encourag- 
ing progress  had  been  made  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  system  for  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  In  March 
of  the  current  year  the  School  Committee  submitted  for  con- 
sideration by  the  teaching  force  a  plan  which  it  had  prepared, 
not  necessarily  final,  but  to  serve  as  a  tentative  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  criticism.    This  plan  started  with  the  assumption 

(1)  that  all  teachers  are  to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 

(2)  that  no  teacher  should  be  asked  to  contribute  annually  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  his  or  her  salary  to  the  fund,  and  (3) 
that  the  city  should  make  an  annual  contribution  of  approxi- 
mately S61,000  to  the  pension  fund.  This  plan  further 
provided  that  teachers  who  should  come  within  its  provi- 
sions at  the  age  of  forty-two  or  lower,  should,  on  retirement, 
receive  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  their  salary  at  the  date 
of  retirement,  and  that  teachers  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
or  more  should,  on  retirement,  receive  a  pension  equal  to 
one-third  of  their  salary.  "\"arious  conferences  were  held 
between  the  School  Committee  and  representatives  of  the 
teaching  force  for  the  discussion  of  this  plan,  which  did  not 
meet  with  general  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
who  felt  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  assume, 
personally,  so  large  a  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
a  system.  After  further  consideration  of  the  subject  the 
Board  prepared,  and  will  present  to  the  Legislature  of  1908, 
the    following  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  will  result  in  the  city 
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assuming  the  entire  cost  of  pensioning  retired  teachers  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  SISO  per  annum : 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  PENSIONS  TO 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  forthwith 
establish  a  permanent  school  pension  fund  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  members  of  the  teaching  or 
supervising  staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  at  a  rate 
of  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  year,  said  amount 
being  the  annuity  now  paid  to  teachers  coming  under  the  provisions-  of 
Chapter  237  of  the  Acts  of  1900  creating  a  teachers'  retirement  fund  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  care  and  investment  of  said  fund  and  of  any  gifts  or 
legacies  made  for  the  laenefit  of  said  fund  is  hereby  vested  in  a  board  of 
three  trustees,  of  whom  one  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Sinking  Funds  of  the  City  of  Boston,  ex  officio,  another  shall 
be  chosen  by  said  School  Committee,  and  the  third  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  established  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  237  of  the  Acts 
of  1900.  The  said  trustees  shall  serve  without  compensation.  At  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  held  in 
June,  1908,  and  in  each  fifth  year  thereafter,  or  at  some  subsequent 
regular  meeting  of  said  School  Committee,  it  shall  elect  one  member  of  the 
aforesaid  Board  of  Trustees  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  his  election.  During  the 
month  of  June  in  the  year  1908,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  aforesaid  Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  shall 
elect  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  permanent  school  pension  fund  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  July  of  said  year,  and 
shall,  at  the  expiration  of  such  term,  and  in  each  fifth  year  thereafter,  elect 
a  member  of  said  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  term  of  five  years,  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  his  election.  Every  such  trustee 
shall  subscribe,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  City 
Clerk  of  said  city,  to  a  statement  that  he  accepts  the  said  office  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  any  elected  member  of  said  Board  of  Trus- 
tees whose  term  of  office  has  expired  shall  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
said  board  until  his  successor  is  duly  elected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  said  Board  of  Trustees  by  reason  of  the  death,  resignation  or 
otherwise  of  an  elected  member,  the  body  which  elected  the  person  who  is 
no  longer  a  member  of  said  board  shall  fill  the  vacancy  by  an  election  for 
the  unexpired  term.  Said  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  charge  and  control 
of  said  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  of  all  amounts  contributed 
thereto,   and    shall    invest    and   reinvest  the  same  in  securities,   except 
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personal  securities,  in  which  funds  of  savings  banks  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  may  by  law  be  invested;  and  said  trustees  may,  from 
time  to  time,  sell  such  securities,  and  shall  invest  and.  reinvest  the  proceeds 
thereof  and  the  unappropriated  income  of  said  pension  fund.  The  City 
Treasurer  of  said  city  shall  be  the  custodian  of  all  securities  and  money 
belonging  to  the  said  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  thereof;  shall,  whenever  any  of  such  securi- 
ties are  sold  by  the  said  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  reinvestment,  deliver  up 
the  securities  so  sold  upon  receiving  the  proceeds  thereof;  shall,  on  such 
conditions  and  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  the  trustees  may  approve, 
deposit  temporarily  in  national  banks  doing  business  in  Boston,  or  in  trust 
companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  doing  a  banking 
business  in  Boston,  any  money  belonging  to  the  said  fund  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  trustees,  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  time  being  to  invest  in 
securities  authorized  by  this  Act;  and  shall  forthwith  invest  any  money 
belonging  to  said  pension  fund  in  such  securities  authorized  by  this  Act  as 
said  trustees  may  direct,  and  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  specify.  The 
said  trustees  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  shall  annually,  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  make  a  written 
report  to  the  School  Committee  of  the  amount  and  condition  of  said  fund, 
and  of  the  income  thereof,  for  the  preceding  municipal  financial  year,  as 
established  from  time  to  time  by  said  city.  Their  records  and  the  securities 
belonging  to  said  fund  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  secretary  of  the  School  Committee  of  said  city 
shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  said  Board  of  Trustees,  and  shall  have  the 
custody  of  all  records,  documents  and  papers  belonging  to  them.  The 
expense  of  such  additional  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  the  office 
of  said  secretary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  from  the  annual 
appropriation  for  pensions  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sect.  2.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  which  the  School  Committee  of 
said  city  is  now  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  of  said  city  and  for  other  purposes,  it  shall  annually  appro- 
priate for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  Act,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  makes  appropriations  for  other  school  purposes,  the  sum  of  five  cents 
upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  on  which  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  City  Council  of  said  city  are  based,  and  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  permanent  pension  fund  such  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  said  five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  aforesaid  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  School  Committee,  will  not  be 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  to  teachers  during  that  year. 

Sect.  3.  Section  54  of  Chapter  12  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  in  the  twentieth  line  of  said  section  the  words 
"ten  and  one-half  dollars,"  and  by  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words 
"ten  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents,"  so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  will 
read  as  follows: 

"Sect.  54.  The  taxes  assessed  on  property,  exclusive  of  the  state  tax, 
county  tax,  and  sums  required  by  law,  to  be  raised  on  account  of  the  city 
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debt,  shall  not  in  any  year  exceed  twelve  dollars  in  any  citj^  on  every  one 
thousand  dollars  of  the  assessors'  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  therein 
for  the  preceding  year,  said  valuation  being  first  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
all  abatements  allowed  thereon  previous  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
in  the  year  preceding  said  assessment,  subject  to  the  following  provisions: 
If  the  City  Council  of  a  city  which  contains  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  according  to  the  last  preceding  national  or  state  census  so 
determines,  the  average  of  the  assessors'  valuation  of  taxable  property 
therein  for  the  preceding  three  years,  said  valuation  for  each  year  being 
first  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  abatements  allowed  thereon  previous  to 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  the  year  preceding  said  assessment, 
shall  be  used  to  determine  said  limit  of  taxation,  instead  of  said  assessors' 
valuation  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  all  cities 
which  contain  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  according  to  the 
census  aforesaid,  said  average  shall  be  so  used.  In  the  city  of  Boston  said 
taxes  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents,  instead  of  twelve 
dollars,  as  aforesaid.  Any  order  or  appropriation  requiring  a  larger 
assessment  than  is  herein  limited  shall  be  void.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  affect  any  existing  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  earlier  laws." 

Sect.  4.  The  total  amount  of  pensions  payable  in  any  one  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  proceeds  of  the  said  five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  valuation  aforesaid,  together  with  the  income  accruing  during 
that  year  from  the  investment  of  the  permanent  school  pension  fund. 

Sect.  5.  The  School  Committee  of  said  city,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its 
members,  may  retire  with  a  pension  any  member  of  the  teaching  or  super- 
vising staff  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  said  committee,  is  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  from 
further  efficient  service.  If  the  person  so  retired  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  or  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  public 
day  schools  for  a  period  aggregating  thirty  years,  twenty  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  such  person  shall 
be  paid  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  annum. 
If  a  person  retired  shall  be  less  than  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  shall  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  or  supervising  in  public  day  schools  for  a  period 
aggregating  less  than  thirty  years,  the  annual  pension  paid  such  person 
shall  be  such  percentage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  as  the  total 
number  of  years  of  service  of  such  person  is  of  thirty  years;  provided,  that 
if  the  annual  pension  of  any  such  person  so  determined  shall  be  a  larger 
percentage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  than  the  number  of  years 
which  such  person  has  taught  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of 
Boston  is  of  twenty  years,  then  the  annual  pension  paid  such  person  shall 
be  such  percentage  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  as  the  person's  length 
of  service  in  the  public  day  schools  of  said  city  is  of  twenty  years;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  pension  of  any  teacher  retired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  terminate  if,  and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  said 
School  Committee,  the  person's  incapacity  shall  have  ceased.     In  deter- 
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mining  the  aggregate  length  of  service  of  any  person  retired  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  period  of  leave  of  absence  under  salary 
shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  an  equal  amount  of  actual  teaching 
service.  The  City  Treasurer  of  said  city  shall  pay  pensions  to  teachers 
retired  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  monthly  pay-rolls  prepared  and 
certified  to  by  said  School  Committee, 

Sect.  6.  The  phrase  "teaching  and  supervising  staff  of  the  public  day 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston"  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
include  all  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  directors,  assistant 
directors,  principals  of  schools  or  districts,  and  regularly  employed  teachers, 
instructors  and  nurses  in  the  public  day  schools  of  said  city. 

Sect.  7.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts,  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  S.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 


HEADS    OF    DEPARTMENTS    IX    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  a  departmental  system  for  high 
schools  was  provided  for  in  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  reorganized  School  Committee  in  1906,  but  it  was  not 
until  March  of  the  current  year  that  the  first  appointments  of 
departmental  heads  were  actually  made.  The  purpose  of  this 
reorganization  is  three-fold:  First,  to  avoid  frequent  varia- 
tions in  instruction  in  important  matters  in  different  sections 
of  the  same  class,  which  had  previously  existed,  whereby  the 
teacher  of  one  section  followed  one  method,  and  the  teacher 
of  another  section  a  different  method;  and  later  when  the  two 
groups  of  pupils  were  united  in  a  single  class,  their  progress 
was  impeded  and  difficulties  arose  which  were  not  easily  to  be 
met.  The  duty  of  the  head  of  each  department  is  to  organize 
the  work  of  the  department  itself,  not  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  individuality  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  giving  the 
instruction  in  a  certain  subject  nor  with  their  freedom  in 
selecting  methods,  but  rather  to  determine  and  adopt  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should  be  followed  b}"  all. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  aid  the  principal  or  head-master 
of  a  school  by  appointing  a  number  of  his  abler  teachers  to 
perform  certain  minor  executive  duties,  and  to  recognize  this 
increased  responsibility  both  in  title  and  in  salaiy. 

The  third  purpose  is  to  re-establish  that  personal  influence 
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which  was  formerly  exerted  by  high  school  principals  before 
their  schools  became  so  large  that  they  necessarily  were  unable 
to  come  into  as  close  contact  as  forme rh'-  with  individual 
pupils.  With  a  school  of  say  300  pupils,  the  influence  of  the 
principal  upon  their  character  was  immediate  and  personal, 
but  with  1,200  pupils  this  personal  influence  is,  of  course,  very 
much  less  felt,  and  the  pupils  lose  an  uplifting  and  moral 
force  that  should  be  of  great  and  positive  value  to  their  future 
lives. 

Naturally  the  focus  of  attention  has  been  largely  upon  the 
first  of  these  purposes,  but  actually  the  second  and  third  are 
more  important,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  real  justifica- 
tion for  the  reorganization  of  the  high  school  instruction  in 
this  respect  should  depend.  The  results  obtained  during  the 
seven  months  this  plan  has  been  in  process  of  adoption  have 
demonstrated  very  completely  its  great  advantages,  and 
these  advantages  will  become  even  more  apparent  as  the 
scheme  is  put  into  fuller  and  more  complete  operation  during 
the  year  that  is  to  come. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL    PUPILS. 

During  the  year  an  experimental  modification  of  the  ele- 
mentary course  of  study  has  been  made  in  the  Agassiz 
District  which  may  prove  to  be  of  great  importance.  Unfor- 
tunately a  large  number  of  children  leave  school  before  com- 
pleting the  work  even  of  the  elementary  course,  sometimes 
through  immediate  necessity,  but  often  because  parents 
desire  the  assistance  of  their  children  in  the  support  of  the 
family,  and  consider  that  another  year  or  two  of  school 
will  not  substantially  increase  the  earning  power  of  their 
children.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  these  parents,  and  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  them,  would  make  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  permitting  their  children  to  attend  school  a  year  or  two 
years  longer  if,  in  connection  with  the  general  educational 
work  of  the  school,  there  could  also  be  given  to  their  children 
training  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  upon  leaving 
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school  a  material  increase  in  the  compensation  which  they  will 
receive.  The  present  course  of  study  does  little  to  meet  this 
demand,  even  where  the  average  amount  of  attention  is  given 
to  manual  training,  since  the  chiklren  for  whom  such  training 
is  most  needed  frequently  leave  school  before  reaching  the 
point  where  special  attention  is  given  to  this  work. 

In  June  a  circular  letter  was  distributed  to  the  boys  of  the 
fifth  grade  in  the  school,  informing  their  parents  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  offered  in  September  to  fifty  boys  of 
the  sixth  grade  to  enter  a  class  in  which  the  course  of  study  is 
planned  especially  for  those  having  an  aptitude  for  industrial 
pursuits;  the  purpose  of  the  course  being  to  offer  more  manual 
training,  shop  arithmetic,  and  working  drawing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  preparation  for  the 
high  schools.  Nunierous  applications  for  admission  to  this 
course  were  received,  and  a  class  numbering  fifty-two  boys 
was  organized  in  September. 

The  accomplishment  of  three  months  does  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  basis  for  estimating  the  results  of  the  experiment, 
but  the  indications  are  all  favorable.  The  boys  have  shown 
an  active  interest  in  the  course,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  both  their  industrial  and  ordinary  school  work 
has  also  been  noted.  The  methods  cmj^loj'ed  and  the  finished 
product  have  been  subjected  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same 
commercial  tests  as  apply  in  actual  industry.  Everything  is 
made  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  actual  work  in  real 
life,  and  the  articles  made  are  such  as  may  be  produced  in 
quantities. 

Early  in  the  year  an  offer  was  made  by  the  North  Bennet- 
street  Industrial  School  to  provitle  industrial  training  for  a 
limited  number  of  girls  selected  from  the  three  upper  grades 
of  the  Hancock  School,  this  instruction  to  be  given  without 
expense  to  the  city,  and  in  such  subjects  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  might  approve. 

The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  fifty  girls, 
thirteen  years  of  age  or  over,  selected  by  the  principal  of  the 
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Hancock  School,  were  given  an  o]:)portunity  to  pursue  indus- 
trial work  at  the  North  Bennet-street  School  instead  of 
following  the  regular  afternoon  i)rogram  at  the  Hancock 
School.  Twenty  of  these  girls  were  of  the  eighth  grade,  four- 
teen of  the  seventh,  and  sixteen  of  the  sixth,  and  the  class 
was  made  .up  of  pupils  from  eight  different  rooms.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  this  class  in  housekeeping,  in  sewing,  and  in 
design,  and  in  these  three  activities  a  constant  effort  has 
been  made  to  apply  the  work  of  the  public  school  and  to 
emphasize  its  use.  This  class  of  fifty  girls  was  divided  into 
groups  of  ten  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  grade  and 
ability,  and  each  afternoon  devoted  entirely  to  one  subject, 
ten  taking  housekeeping,  ten  design,  and  thirty  engaging 
in  the  various  sewing  activities.  By  changing  the  groups 
about,  each  girl  spent  one  afternoon  at  design,  one  at  house- 
keeping, and  three  in  sewing  or  textile  study.  It  has  been 
found  possible,  also,  to  add  twenty  minutes  for  gymnastics 
to  the  afternoon  program. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  determine,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  larger  amount  of  industrial  work  related  more 
closely  to  the  needs  of  girls,  whether  their  drifting  about 
from  one  unskilled  occupation  to  another,  gaining  little  or 
nothing  in  efficiency,  may  not  be  avoided,  and  their  ability 
to  earn  a  l^etter  living  substantially  increased.  The  experi- 
ence thus  far  gained  has  not  been  sufficient  to  warrant 
definite  conclusions,  and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work 
for  at  least  another  year.  Besides  the  industrial  importance 
to  the  community  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its  members, 
there  "is  also  a  great  moral  issue  involved  if  the  schools,  by 
extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  girls  who  now  leave  at  four- 
teen, can  lift  them  from  the  class  of  those  whoi  are  onl}"  able 
to  partially  support  themselves  to  the  point  of  an  adequate 
self-support. 

DRAWING    AND    MANUAL    TRAINING. 

While  the  work  in  drawing  and  the  manual  arts  offers  excel- 
knit  training  to  those  with  unusual  ability,  who  may  make 
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drawing,  design,  or  constructive  industry  their  vocation,  it  is 
planned  particularly  to  meet  the  abilities  of  the  majority  of 
children,  and  to  give  practice  in  such  lines  of  the  manual 
arts  as  are  valuable  for  all,  whatever  their  future  occupation 
may  be,  and  within  the  reach  of  those  with  no  special  talent. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  basetl  on  the  fact  that  if  the  right  sort 
of  training  is  begun  in  early  years,  ability  to  draw,  design 
and  make  common  objects  fairly  well  is  practically  universal. 

Briefly  stated,  the  aim  of  the  course  in  tlrawing  is  this:  To 
develop  ability 

(1.)  To  sketch  the  appearance  of  connnon  objects:  The 
al)ility  to  make  rapitl  sketches  is  of  universal  value.  It  en- 
ables one  to  give  form  to  ideas  that  cannot  easily  be  expressed 
by  words.  A  person  of  average  ability  who  has  learned  to 
sketch  freely  finds  his  powers  of  invention  cjuickened,  for  by 
noting  down,  however  roughly,  what  ideas  he  has,  new  ideas 
are  suggested  and  the  plan  carried  more  readily  toward  com- 
pletion than  would  be  possible  without  such  sketches.  With 
it  one  can  give  a  workman  in  any  line  a  clear  itlea  of  what  he 
wishes  made.  Most  working  drawings,  whether  for  machinery, 
architecture,  or  patterns  of  any  sort,  are  first  rough  free-hand 
sketches,  from  which  the  more  careful  working  drawings  are 
developed.  Apart  from  its  industrial  value,  the  ability  to 
show  by  rapid  sketches  the  appearance  of  objects  is  a  great 
source  of  pleasure,  and  a  strong  factor  in  developing 
appreciative  observation. 

(2.)  To  make  accurate  records  of  observation :  To  pursue 
any  scientific  study  to  the  best  advantage  demands  ability  to 
record  one's  observation  in  graphic  form.  By  means  of  such 
sketches  observation  is  quickened,  and  the  record  of  its  results 
made  permanent. 

(3.)  To  show  by  accurate  diagrams,  maps,  and  working 
drawings,  the  shapes,  patterns,  and  structure  of  objects. 

(4.)  To  work  out  problems  in  design  and  color  as  applied 
to  objects  familiar  in  school  and  home  life:  A  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  good  design  gives  a  standard  of  taste  and  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  what  to  buy  for  the  home,  and  shows  that  the  pleasure 
of  exercising  good  taste  does  not  depend  upon  the  possession 
of  wealth. 

(5.)  To  give  acquaintance  with  examples  of  good  art,  so 
that  the  artistic  resources  of  a  cit}^  its  architecture,  its 
museums  of  fine  art,  etc.,  shall  l^e  appreciated. 

The  course  in  manual  training  aims  to  develop  handiness 
in  the  use  of  common  tools  and  materials.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  as  a  corrective  of  the  bookish  education 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  was  singular!}^  lacking  in  an}^- 
thing  which  could  develop  any  form  of  expression  except  by 
words.  Aptitude  in  expressing  one's  self  in  terms  of  material 
is  of  equal  and  possibly  greater  importance  than  verbal  ex- 
pression, and  this  the  manual  training  work  tends  to  develop. 

]\Ianual  training  also  furnishes  a  means  of  imparting  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  processes  of  construction,  and 
of  inculcating  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  accuracy.  It 
develops  the  ability  to  plan  and  to  carry  to  completion  simple 
pieces  of  construction  involving  such  principles  and  processes. 

Manual  training,  also,  is  an  educational  protest  against  the 
unreality  of  the  older  education.  It,  therefore,  deals  with 
objects  which  may  be  put  to  actual  use,  and  which  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  child  in  his  school  or  his  home. 

Manual  training  is,  in  its  wider  significance,  industrial  train- 
ing, and  gives  the  pupil  an  insight  into  elementary  industrial 
processes. 

Finally,  manual  training  is  a  necessar}^  supplement  to  draw- 
ing, since  it  enables  the  pupil  to  see  the  value  of  good  design 
through  its  application  to  construction  and  decoration. 

PROGRESS      AND      SURVIVAL      OF      PUPILS,      ELEMENTARY      AND 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  question  is  very  frequently  asked:  How  many  pupils 
who  enter  the  elementary  schools  are  graduated  therefrom, 
and  how  many  of  these  graduates  afterwards  pass  through 
the  hio'h  or  Latin  schools?     To  throw  some  light  on  this 
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subject  a  chart  has  been  prepared,  which  graphically 
represents  the  progress  of  two  groups  of  pupils,  one  entering 
the  fourth  grade  in  September,  189(3,  and  the  other 
beginning  the  same  grade  a  year  later,  and  progressing 
respectively  until  June,  190G,  and  June,  1907,  when  the 
pupils  continuing  in  each  of  these  groups  might  be  expected 
to  complete  the  full  high   school  course   of  four  years. 

A  similar  chart,  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  con- 
tains certain  inaccuracies  which  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  avoid  in  the  diagram  herewith  presented.  The  prepara- 
tion of  an  absolutely  correct  statement  of  this  character 
would  involve  an  investigation  of  the  school  life  of  several 
thousand  individuals,  and  the  result  would,  perhaps,  hardly 
justify  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  that  would  be  required. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  statement  herein  submitted 
is  one  of  approximate  accuracy,  and  that  it  shows  with  rea- 
sonable correctness  the  number  of  pupils  who,  after  pro- 
gressing through  the  elementary  grades,  obtain  a  high 
school  education.  The  results  indicated  by  the  accompany- 
ing chart  may  be  stated  in  percentages  as  follows: 

SEPTEMBER,   1S96  —  JUNE,   1906. 

Percentage  of  pupils  completing  an  elementary  school  course  or 
its  equivalent  (the  six  grades  included  in  what  were  formerly 
known  as  the  grammar  schools) 52 . 7 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  the  elementary  (grammar)  school 
course,  and  who  subsequently  entered  a  secondary  (high) 
school 31.4 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  the  elementary  (grammar)  school 
course,  who  completed  a  three-year  course  in  a  secondary 
(high)   school 12.5 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  the  elementary  (grammar)  school 
course,  who  completed  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  (high) 
school 5.8 

Percentage  of  elementary  (grammar)  school  graduates,  or  equiv- 
alent, who  entered  a  secondary  (high)  school 59 . 6 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  a  secondary  (high)  school  course 

and  completing  a  three-year  course  in  such  schools 39.8 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  a  secondary  (high)  school  course 

and  completing  a  four-year  course  in  such  schools 18.5 
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SEPTEMBER,   1897  —  JUNE,   1907. 

Percentage  of  pupils  completing  an  elementary  school  course  or  its 
equivalent  (the  six  grades  included  in  what  were  formerly 
known  as  the  grammar  schools) 50 . 3 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  the  elementary  (grammar)  school 
course,  and  who  subsequently  entered  a  secondary  (high) 
school : 31.3 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  the  elementary  (grammar)  school 
course,  who  completed  a  three-year  course  in  a  secondary  (high) 
school 11.5 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  the  elementary  (grammar)  school 
course,  who  completed  a  four-year  course  in  a  secondary  (high) 
school 5.3 

Percentage  of  elementary  (grammar)  school  graduates,  or  equiv- 
alent, who  entered  a  secondary  (high)  school 62 . 2 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  a  secondary  (high)  school  course 
and  completing  a  three-year  course  in  such  schools 36 . 8 

Percentage  of  pupils  beginning  a  secondary  (high)  school  course 

and  completing  a  four-year  course  in  such  schools 16.9 

RANKS  OF  TEACHERS,  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  1906  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  teacliers  in  the  elementary  day  schools  were  master, 
sub-master,  first  assistant  grammar  school,  first  assistant 
primaiy  school,  and  assistant.  In  1905  a  grammar  school 
attended  exclusively  by  boys  was  entitled  to  one,  two  or 
three  sub-masters,  depending  upon  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  was  also  entitled  to  one  first  assistant.  A  grammar 
school  attended  only  by  girls  was  entitled  to  one  or  two 
first  assistants,  depending  upon  the  number  of  pupils,  but 
was  not  entitled  to  a  sub-master.  A  grammar  school 
attended  b}^  both  boys  and  girls  was  entitled  to  not  more 
than  one  sub-master  and  not  more  than  two  first  assistants, 
the  number  of  the  latter  depending  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance.  In  every  primary  school  l^uilding  in 
which  there  were  six  or  more  teachers  of  any  grade,  a  primary 
school  teacher  could  be  appointed  with  the  rank  of  first 
assistant  primaiy  school,  who  was  required  to  perform  such 
duties  in  connection  with  the  school,  in  addition  to  teach- 
ing a  class,  as  might  be  required  by  the  principal  of  the 
district. 
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Under  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  new  Board  in 
1906,  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  ranks  of  teachers  of 
elementary  schools,  substantially  as  follows:  The  maximum 
number  of  sub-masters  who  could  be  appointed  in  a  boys' 
school  was  reduced  from  three  to  two,  and  a  new  rank, 
that  of  master's  assistant,  was  established,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  each  district  should  be  entitled  to  one  teacher 
of  this  rank.  The  former  rank  of  first  assistant,  grammar 
school,  was  to  expire  with  the  retirement  of  teachers  then 
holding  that  position.  Provision  was  made  that  in  every 
school  building,  other  than  the  central  grammar  school  of 
any  district,  in  which  there  are  six  or  more  regular  teachers 
of  am'  grade,  but  no  sub-master,  one  first  assistant  in  charge 
might  be  appointed  to  perform  such  executive  and  super- 
visory duties  in  connection  with  the  school  as  the  princii)al 
of  the  district  should  reciuire:  and  it  was  further  provided 
that  the  rank  of  first  assistant,  primary  school,  should  be 
abolished  as  the  positions  became  vacant  by  the  retirement 
of  the  incumbents.  Thus,  in  boys'  and  in  mixed  elementar}^ 
schools  there  were  to  be  sub-masters  and  masters'  assist- 
ants, in  schools  attended  exclusively  by  girls  there  would 
be  masters'  assistants,  but  no  sul>masters.  This  inequality 
between  boys'  and  girls'  schools  with  respect  to  teachers 
of  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  assistant  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  and  the  Board  felt  that  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  this  respect  was  not  altogether  expedient. 
In  November  last,  therefore,  the  regulations  were  again 
amended,  and  now  provide  that  girls'  schools  having  more 
than  ()00  pupils  in  grades  above  the  third  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  addition  to  the 
master's  assistant,  the  latter  position  being  one  common 
to  all  schools,  thus  placing  schools  attended  exclusively 
by  girls  on  a  parity  with  those  attended  by  boys  and  by 
both  sexes  in  having  two  ranks  above  that  of  assistant 
and    below   master   or   principal. 
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REDUCTION    IN   QUOTA    OF   PUPILS   TO   A    TEACHER    IN   ELEMEN- 
TARY   SCHOOLS. 

In  January,  1907,  the  School  Committee  passed  an  order 
asking  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  advisabihty  of  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
10  each  teacher  in  grammar  classes  composed  exclusively 
of  boys.  In  the  following  March  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents submitted  a  report  in  which  it  stated  that  it  had 
repeatedly  argued  from  an  educational  point  of  view  in  favor 
of  a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher. 
In  a  report  on  this  sul^ject,  made  by  a  former  Supervisor 
in  1895,  it  was  stated:  "The  feature  of  the  organization  of 
all  the  schools  calling  for  the  most  immediate  and  careful 
consideration  is  the  size  of  the  classes.  Every  school 
interest  is  being  sacrificed  by  limiting  the  number  of 
teachers  as  is  now  done.  Few  teachers  can  handle,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  classes  numbering  56  to  60  pupils. 
None  can  do  it  for  any  length  of  time  without  impairing 
their  health.  The  excessive  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
seems  to  be  the  parent  of  most  of  the  ills  from  which  the  schools 
are  suffering  — ills  on  the  discipline  side  and  ills  on  the  instruc- 
tion side.  Where  it  is  not  a  cause  of  these  ills,  it  affords  an 
excuse  for  them.  A  weak  teacher  can  always  shelter  herself 
behind  this  defence.  Supervision  finds  at  this  point  its 
most  serious  embarrassment."  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  a 
gradual  reduction,  on  a  sliding  scale,  be  made  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  all  elementary  grades 
above  the  first,  as  follows: 

(1.)     For  the  school  year  1907,  the  quota  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  shall  be  48. 

(2.)     For  the  school  year  1908,  the  quota  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  shall  be  46. 

(3.)     For  the  school  year  1909,  the  quota  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  shall  be  44. 
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With  this  recommendation  the  School  Committee  was 
heartily  in  sympathy.  Indeed,  the  onl}^ '  reason  it  hatl  not 
been  adopted  before  was  because  of  the  expense.  It  seemed, 
however,  to  the  Committee  that  the  interests  of  the  schools 
demanded  that  action  in  the  direction  indicated  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  antl  accordingly  at  its  first  meeting  in 
April  the  regulations  were  amended  to  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  as  yet  to  put  the  change  into  complete 
effect  throughout  the  city,  but  encouraging  progress  is  being 
made,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 
to  conform  to  the  new  regulations  is  being  effected  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  without  undue  disturbance  of  the  organization  of 
the  schools,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  Board. 

COMMISSION    OF    PHYSICIANS    TO    CONSIDER    THE    HEALTH    OF 
CHILDREN    ATTENDING    THE    FIRST    THREE     GRADES. 

In  June,  1906,  the  Board  appointed  a  commission  consist- 
ing of  well-known  physicians  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  the 
desirable  length  of  sessions,  periods  of  recess,  curriculum, 
and  on  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  children 
attending  the  first  three  grades.  The  report  of  this  commis- 
sion was  received  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  January 
26,  1907,  and  was  ordered  printed  as  a  school  document 
(No.  2  of  1907).  The  commission  as  originally  named  b}' 
the  Board,  consisted  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom  accepted 
the  invitation  to  serve.  These  five  members  met  in  June 
and  adopted  the  following  outline  of  work. 

(1.)  A  study  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  investiga- 
tion; (2)  visiting  some  of  the  primary  schools  in  the  dift'er- 
ent  sections  of  the  city;  (3)  conferences  with  the  Committee 
of  Masters  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to  cooperate 
with  them;  and  (4)  a  conference  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health.  The  commission,  as  a  result  of 
their  labors,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Masters' 
Committee,  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board 
the  following  recommendations: 
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I.     Regarding  the  school  buildings: 

(1.)  That  efficient  artificial  lighting  be  installed  in  all  school- 
rooms and  toilets. 

(2.)  That  until  such  efficient  artificial  lighting  be  installed,  the 
masters  be  empowered  to  dismiss  on  dark  afternoons  those 
rooms  where  the  light  is  so  dim  as  to  strain  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils. 

(3.)  That  the  windows  be  cleaned  more  frequently,  especially 
during  the  winter  months. 

(4.)     That  smooth  pavement  be  laid   on  the  streets  adjoining 
school  buildings  to  lessen  the  noise. 
11.     Regarding  the  sessions  and  recesses : 

(1.)     That  the  present  rule  of  two  sessions  be  continued. 

(2.)  That  the  afternoon  recess  be  lengthened  and  devoted  to 
play. 

III.  Regarding  the  curriculum: 

That  games  and  manual  training,  so  far  as  possible  chosen  by  the 
pupils,  be  introduced  in  place  of  the  pi'esent  schedule  during 
the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon  session. 

IV.  That  the  classes  of  the  first  grade  be  limited  to  twenty-five  mem- 

bers, of  the  second  grade  to  thirty-fiye,  and  of  the  third  grade 
to  forty  members. 
V.     That  special  provision  be  made  for  the  care  and  study  of  the  back- 
ward children,  especially  in  these  grades. 
VI.     That  competent  trained  nurses  be  appointed  to  sui^plement  the 
work  of  the  medical  inspectors. 

All  or  nearly  all  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  The  subject  of  artificial  lighting  of 
school  buildings  was  referred  to  another  committee,  con- 
sisting of  oculists  and  electricians,  and  their  recommen- 
dations, will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The 
suggestion  that  smooth  pavement  be  laid  on  streets 
adjoining  school  buildings,  in  order  to  lessen  the  noise  of 
traffic,  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Mayor,  but  no 
definite  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  this  respect  on  account 
of  the  large  expense  involved.  An  appropriation  of  .$"1,500 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  lengthening  of  the  afternoon 
recess,  and  the  introduction  of  games  and  manual  training, 
which  is  now  being  experimentally  tried  in  some  fourteen 
schools.     The  general  regulations  of  the  Board  have  been 
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amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  The  recommendation  that 
special  provision  be  made  for  the  care  and  study  of  back- 
ward children  has  been  referred  to  the  Superintendent,  who 
now  has  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  his  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  such  children  can  best 
be  aided  to  obtain  an  education  suited  to  their  abilities  and 
needs  are  expected  at  an  early  date.  A  corps  of  nurses  has 
been  appointed  under  the  authorit}^  given  by  a  recent  legis- 
lative act  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors, 
and  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  services  of  these  nurses 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

ARTIFICIAL   LIGHTING    AND    COLOR    SCHEMES    IN    SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

In  April,  1907,  the  Board  appointed  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  three  occulists  and  two  electricians,  to  consider  the 
lighting  of  school  buildings  and  their  color  schemes,  and  to 
present  recommendations  that  would  tend  to  improve  any 
faulty  conditions  that  might  exist  to  the  injury  of  the  eye- 
sight of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  report  presented  by  this 
committee  in  December  (School  Document  No.  14,  1907) 
contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  relating 
especially  to  the  artificial  illumination  of  school-rooms,  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  importance,  but  on  which  there  is  at  present 
little  definite  and  precise  knowledge,  and  a  very  marked  lack 
of  uniformity  in  practice.  The  committee  visited  a  consider- 
able number  of  different  school  buildings,  and,  after  consulta- 
tion with  various  illuminating  engineers  and  electricians, 
conducted  a  number  of  experimental  tests  among  varying 
conditions  in  a  school-room  especially  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  also  considered  the  cjuestion  of  what  tints  were  best 
adapted  for  school-room  walls,  and  finally  adopted  a  series  of 
recommendations  which  appear  in  full  in  the  document  re- 
ferred to  and  which  may  briefly  be  summarized  as  follows: 

That  two-foot  candle  power  should  be  the  minimum  illumi- 
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nation  at  each  desk;  that  electric  fixtures  should  consist 
of  a  simple  rod  or  chain  from  which  is  suspended  a  shade- 
holder,  a  shade  and  a  lamp  socket.  The  shade  to  be  open  at 
the  base,  made  of  clear  glass  with  the  inner  or  outer  surface 
enamelled  to  give  the  appearance  of  frosting,  and  the  outer 
surface  fluted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ordinary  prismatic 
shade,  the  lamp  in  each  fixture  to  be  of  36  candle  power  and  of 
the  Tungsten  type.  The  committee  obtained  the  most  satis- 
factory results  from  nine  such  lamps  so  arranged  and  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  in  a  school-room  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  throw  the  centre  of  light  distril)ution  slightly  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  of  the  room  when  facing  the  teacher's  desk.  The 
Tungsten  fixture  recommended  by  the  committee  costs  ap- 
proximately $5,  including  the  lamp.  The  committee  further 
recommended  that  shades  of  light  green  or  buff,  and  conform- 
ing to  the  samples  submitted  with  the  report,  be  adopted  for 
school-room  walls,  and  that  the  woodwork  and  desks  in  all 
cases  should  he  of  a  light  color. 

The  School  Committee  feels  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report  made  by  this  committee  is  of  very  great 
value,  and  that  it  undoubtedly  will  lead  to  improvement  in 
a  matter  which  is  of  large  importance  to  the  physical  welfare 
of  both  day  and  evening  school  teachers  and  pupils. 

EXTENSION    OF    SCHEDULE    OF    COMPENSATION    FOR    JANITORS 
TO   INCLUDE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

In  1904  a  schedule  of  salaries  for  janitors  of  grammar 
and  primary  school-houses  was  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, under  which  the  compensation  for  the  janitor  service 
of  such  buildings  was  based  upon  the  actual  amount  of  work 
required  in  each  case,  and  this  was  arrived  at  by  careful 
measurements  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  affected.  The 
practically  immediate  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  schedule 
was  the  cessation  of  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  janitors  of 
favoritism  and  unfairness  in  the  fixing  of  their  respective 
salaries,  and  while  it  was  not  claimed  to  be  complete  and  })er- 
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feet  in  all  it?^  details,  it  was  reeognized  that  it  treatetl  all  wlio 
were  affected  by  its  operations  upon  an  absolute  and  fixed 
basis,  and  that  no  preference  was  exercised  in  favor  of  any 
individual. 

For  various  reasons  it  was  not  deenietl  expedient  to  adopt 
this  schedule  for  high  school-houses  until  March  1  of  the  cur- 
rent 3Tar,  when  it  was  applied  to  all  buildings  of  this  class, 
with  the  exception  of  three  where  peculiar  conditions  exist 
that  render  it  inadvisable  to  include  them  with  the  rest.  The 
adoption  of  this  schedule  for  high  school-houses  resulted,  of 
course,  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  some  individual  janitors 
and  in  decreasing  the  compensation  of  others,  but  the  net 
variation  between  the  old  and  the  new  rates  in  the  six  build- 
ings concerned  amounted  to  a  decrease  of  but  §348  per  annuuL 

teachers'  certificates  of  qualification. 
The  present  system  of  issuing  certificates  of  qualification 
to  persons  who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  dates  from  1870,  when  certificates  of  service,  so 
called,  were  issued  liy  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  all 
teachers  who  were  then  employed.  Since  then  certificates 
of  cjualification  have  1:)een  issued  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
or  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  only  to  persons 
who  have  successfully  passed  the  prescribed  examinations 
for  the  certificate  of  the  particular  grade  or  subject  applied 
for,  except  that  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  hav- 
ing been  especially  trained  for  service  in  the  elementary  public 
schools  of  the  cit}^  receive,  with  their  diplomas,  certificates  of 
qualification  of  the  proper  grade  without  being  obliged  to 
pass  an  additional  examination  therefor.  In  consequence  of 
the  natural  development  of  the  school  system  the  grades  of 
certificates  have  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  the  scope  of  the 
examinations  prescribed  for  various  positions  has  likewise 
varied  until  the  situation  ultimately  became  exceedingly  con- 
fused with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  the  holders  of  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  certificates  for  appointment  to  particular  posi- 
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tions.  For  example,  at  one  time  the  holder  of  a  high  school 
class  A  certificate  was  eligible  to  practically  any  position  in 
the  teaching  service,  and  at  a  later  date  this  broad  eligibility 
was  somewhat  curtailed.  Then  again,  new  positions  were 
created  from  time  to  time  and  appointments  made  thereto, 
while  certificate  rec|uirements  for  such  ranks  were  not  estab- 
lished until  a  considerably  later  date. 

Finally,  in  November  last,  and  on  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  who  had  given 
a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject,  a  schedule  of 
eligibility  was  prepared,  submitted  to  and  adopted  bj^  the 
School  Committee,  which  definitely  settled  the  embarrassing 
questions  that  have  frequently  arisen  in  the  past.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  schedule,  an  effort  was  made  to  esta]> 
lish  a  reasonable  and  harmonious  plan  that  should  safely 
guard  the  interests  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole  and 
would  also  protect  the  previously  acquired  rights  of  indi- 
viduals. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  imid  during  the  past 
year  to  improving  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  especially 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementaiy  schools.  An  expend- 
iture of  about  $1,500  has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  suit- 
able material  for  the  study  of  such  work  in  the  first  two 
grades,  so  that  each  teacher  of  these  grades  now  has  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  sets  of  questions  and  illustrative  material  for 
the  study  of  linear,  surface,  and  solid  measurements.  A 
course  of  seventy-eight  lessons  was  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades,  in  order  that  they  might 
become  familiar  with  the  new  plan  for  the  teaching  of  number, 
and  these  lessons  have  been  largely  attended  by  such  teachers, 
who  have  expressed  to  the  Board  their  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them. 

THE    JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  public  schools  of  this  cit}'  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  was  quite  extensive,  and  received  a 
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great  deal  of  careful  study  and  examination  by  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  were  interested  in  educational 
matters.  In  fact,  the  exhibits  which  we  have  previously 
made  at  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  Omaha  failed  to  receive 
as  close  and  as  critical  examination  from  genuinely  interested 
persons  as  the  material  which  was  sent  to  Jamestown.  This 
exhibit  has  been  solicited  for  permanent  display  in  other 
countries,  but  it  was  deemed  best  to  have  it  returned  to 
Boston,  and  it  has  now  been  placed  in  our  own  Normal  School, 
where  it  is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the 
work  done  in  our  school  system  in  order  that  our  own  teachers, 
as  well  as  visitors  to  the  city,  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  our  educational  progress  along  various  lines.  It  is 
also  intended,  by  successive  additions  to  the  material  already 
on  hand,  to  show  clearl}^  and  interestingly  the  various  details 
of  our  educational  activities. 

For  the  exhibit  made  at  Jamestown,  a  diploma  of  a  gold 
medal  was  duly  awarded  b}^  the  proper  authorities. 


]\Iiss  Ellen  M.  IMurphy,  Princii)al  of  the  Dillaway  District, 
died  on  April  13,  1907,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

She  was  born  in  Roxbuiy  on  March  17,  I860;  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Dillaway  Grammar  School  in  1875,  from  the 
Roxbur}^  High  School  in  1878,  and  from  the  Boston  Normal 
School  in  1879.  In  November,  1880,  she  was  appointed  as  a 
permanent  teacher  in  the  Lewis  School,  where  she  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first  assistant  in  1896.  She  remained  in 
this  latter  position  until  October  1,  1906,  when  she  became 
master  of  the  Dillaway  School. 

Miss  Murphy,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a  product  of  the  Boston 
public  school  system,  in  which  practically  her  entire  life  was 
spent,  first  as  a  pupil  and  then  as  a  teacher,  and  where  she  rose 
finalh'  to  the  important  and  responsible  position  of  principal 
of  a  large  elementary  school  district,  the  duties  of  which  she 
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discharged  with  efficiency  and  faithfidness  during  the  brief 
period  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  well  earned  reward 
for  her  many  years  of  devoted  service.  The  public  schools 
of  Boston  have  always  been  fortunate  in  the  equality,  character, 
and  zeal  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  the  high  standard  so 
long  estal)lishcd  Miss  Murphy  fully  conformed. 
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